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EDITORIAL 

THE COMMON BOND 


“In the beginning God created the 
earth . . . Man with all his complex 
cultures and varied ways, despite his 
far-flung dispersal, universally believes 
in an almighty creator. The Creator, 
by whatever name a nation, tribe or 
band may call upon Him, is credited 
with the miraculous deed of having 
brought life into being. 

The complexities of the highest 
orders of life as well as the remarkable 
simplicity of the lowest, even in their 
purely physical aspects, present en¬ 
lightening evidence of patterns, laws, 
and energies far beyond the ingenious 
capabilities of the present human 
mind. Add life to these varied systems 
and we have a miracle. Man’s difficulty 
in discovering the secrets of the fund¬ 
amentals of this miraculous master¬ 
piece has aroused in him throughout 
the ages an instinctive awe but yet an 
admiration for nature. 

With himself, the highest known 
order of it, man has in nature a com¬ 
mon source. Man’s very existence, re¬ 
gardless of location, color, creed, or 
culture, is dependent on the life 
around him. Certainly living nature 
nourishes his physical being. What pro¬ 
found possibilities there are for na¬ 
ture to nourish his soul! 

It is not by any mere chance that 
life around them has inspired poets 
of all nations, poets of all times, and 
poets of all places to produce living 
literary masterpieces. They see in the 
life around them their “Maker” and 
this revelation gives birth to an inspir¬ 
ation which creates a deep desire to 
impart to others the feelings and ex¬ 
periences enjoyed by themselves 
through an aesthetic relationship with 


nature.. 

What great satisfaction Bliss Car 
man must have enjoyed when he madi 
the discovery that prompted him t* 
say: 

“I took one day to search for God 
And found him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge through woods untamet 
I saw His footprint in the sod.” 


“Then suddenly all unaware 
Far off in the deep shadows where 
A solitary Hermit thrush 
Sang through the holy twilight hush 
I heard His voice upon the air.” 

A personality such as the autho; 
of the above stanzas surely realizes tha 
the same miracle reveals itself in hil 
fellow man with profoundly greatei 
emphasis. 

Christina Rosetti experienced similai 
sensations when she was inspired tq 
write: 

“The merest grass, 

Along the road path where we pas 
Lichens and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of His love who sends the dew 
The rain and sunshine too 
To nourish one small seed.” 

Matthew Arnold found it fitting ti 
express himself, briefly but forcefull) 
on the subject by exclaiming: 

“Here at my feet what wonders pas; 
What endless active life is here!” 

Wordsworth considered the lif 
around him a constant companioi 
and thus it became a source of inspir 
ation which led him to say: 

“Knowing that nature never did betra 
the heart that loved her; 
.for she can so inforn 
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The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty and so feed 
with lofty thoughts, that neither evil 

tongues, 

Rash judgements, nor sneers of selfish 

men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, 

nor all 

Tjlie dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we 

behold 

Is full of blessings.’ 

■ At the same time Wordsworth could 
see the danger in drifting away from 
the realization that man and life 
around him have something in com¬ 
mon. That caused him to give expres¬ 
sion to this thought: 

"The world is too much with us; late 

and soon 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away a sordid 

boon!” 

■ W. H. Davies tells us how to restore 
olir faith in humanity: 

"j .... But I made enemies so I 
Return to nature where my pain 
Shall be forgotten and my love 
For human kind came back again.’ 
B The story of the ages reveals that 
when the group, the tribe, or the na¬ 
tion drifts away from a reverence for 
tne creator and admiration of his 


handiwork as revealed in nature, it 
too often happens that the innate 
ability and remarkable capacity of 
man is directed to wars—man against 
man—to the mutilation, if indeed not 
the complete destruction of the price¬ 
less product of the miracle. 

All do not thus degenerate but others 
around them, the rest of mankind, 
become involved; they have to defend 
their lives, their very existence. This 
degeneration of what was intended 
to be a revelation of the miracle in its 
noblest form, is fed by envy, hate 
and greed. These evil 'traits in the 
human being could not become such 
cancerous growths if man would but 
realize that life is the divine purpose 
of all creation; that human beings are 
the highest form of life on earth whom 
the creator has endowed with the 
power of giving direction and assum¬ 
ing control. When that common pur¬ 
pose becomes sufficiently clear to all 
of mankind it soon will follow that 
all will realize that in the fulfilling 
of that common purpose human be¬ 
ings are or should be brothers. 

How unfortunate it is that man is 
still caught in the same web of mis¬ 
understanding that prompted Words¬ 
worth in his day to lament: 

“And much it grieved my heart to 

think 

What man has made of man.” 

A. Isfelcl 


IN THE EDITOR'S CONFIDENCE 


AN UNEXPECTED ASSET 
RTVEALED 

|In the August 30, 1958, number of 
The Saturday Evening Post there is 
a I leading article by Milton MacKaye 
on Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker 


under the title: "Canada’s Amazing 
Prime Minister”. Advance notices were 
given of this article in the daily press 
and when the particular number of 
the Post was put on the newsstands it 
was almost immediately sold out. 
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In this article the author sets out 
what he thinks are the outstanding 
qualities of the man who suddenly be¬ 
came the “phenomenon of Canadian 
politics” and what special circum¬ 
stances brought about the overwhelm¬ 
ing victory. At first he refers to the 
Prime Minister’s personality and speaks 
of him as a man “who exudes personal 
magnetism on the platform” and gives 
the voters “cascades of oratory”. But 
in the article (and in the advance no¬ 
tices) the main emphasis is placed upon 
the Prime Minister’s mixed racial or¬ 
igin and the vote-getting instrument 
it turned out to be. 

Mr. MacKaye begins by pointing to 
the emergence of self-government in 
Canada almost a century ago “as the 
result of a series of compromises by 
two conflicting cultures best exempli¬ 
fied by Roman Catholic French-speak¬ 
ing Quebec and Protestant English- 
speaking Ontario. Early governments, 
he says, were in essence coalitions of 
these two elements, “cabinet jobs par¬ 
celed out to achieve racial and section¬ 
al, balance”, in a biracial nation, 
French and British. 

But there has been a marked change 
and it has had its startling effect upon 
the vote-getting powers of Mr. Diefen- 
baker. Mr. MacKaye, who says that 
Diefenbaker has a political ear which 
can pick up whispers, continues: 

“Biracialism is still important in the 
Canadian system. But it did create an 
oligarchy of political leaders of British- 
French origin. And the nation is a 
changing nation. 

“Diefenbaker’s name, in actuality, 
gave him an identification with minor¬ 
ities that became a valuable political 
asset. 

“Political experts believe Diefen¬ 
baker got 90 per cent of the votes of 


the ethnic groups who regard them, 
selves, for whatever reason, as Canada’' 
outsiders Jooking-in”. 

The third element in Canada’s pop. 
ulation, the non-Anglo-French, whc 
constitute almost a quarter of the pop 
ulation, have successfully challengec 
the biracialism of the past. Canada i 
bilingual but not biracial. The new 
element gave expression to theii 
thoughts when for the first time the; 
had a chance to vote for a Prime Min 
ister who, in his own words, is “o! 
neither altogether English nor Frencl 
blood”. That together with Mr. Diet 
enbaker’s personal magnetism on th< 
platform and in TV is what made thi 
Prime Minister of Canada, in the word 
of Milton MacKaye “one of the grea 
modern masters of political legerde 
main.” 

★ 

Reaching to the Children’s Childrei 

Elsewhere in this issue is a trans 
lation of the essential thoughts in th 
greetings brought by the Fjallkona 
the Maid of the Mountains, to he 
children and grandchildren at the Ice 
landic celebration in Gimli this yeai 
Many of the grandchildren, and ii 
some instances the children, wit 
were present, do not understand Fee 
landic. To them, no less than to thos 
who understood Icelandic, the greel 
ings were extended. They have a tende 
spot in their hearts for Iceland and ii 
people. The spirit though not the Ian 
guage has been transmitted to then 
and their vehicle of expression is Eng 
fish. The question may well be posed 
Has not the time come when the Mail 
of the Mountains, if she is to reach he 
children’s children, must extend he 
greetings in both English and Icelanc 
ic. 






Dr. George Johnson of Gimli, elect- General in the Norris government, 
ed Progressive Conservative member of appointed in 1915. 
the Manitoba Legislature for the con- Dr. Johnson is well described by 
stituency of Gimli in the Provincial staff writer Dick Bower in a series of 
election last June, was appointed Min- articles entitled “Meet The New Cab- 
isfer of Health and Public Welfare by inet”, appearing in July editions of 
Hon. Duff Roblin, who, upon heading the Winnipeg Free Press. Headed 
the largest group in the legislature “Newcomer To Politics Has ‘Some 
after the election, was asked by the Definite Ideas’ ” Mr. Bower tells about 
Lieutenant Governor to form a govern- Dr. Johnson in these words: 
ment of the province. Dr. George Johnson, a six-foot 205 

Dr. George Johnson is the second pound ex-naval officer, is Manitoba’s 
Icelandic Canadian to be a member new minister of health and public 
of a Manitoba government. First was welfare. 

Hon. Thomas H. Johnson, Attorney- All four of Dr. Johnson’s grand n par- 


Dr. George Johnson 


I ! IE ICELANDIC CANADIAN 


DR. GEORGE JOHNSON 

Named minister of Health and Public Welfare 
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ents were Icelandic pioneers of Mani¬ 
toba. He was born in Winnipeg 37 
years ago, attended city schools and 
took his B.Sc degree at Manitoba uni¬ 
versity before joining the Royal Can¬ 
adian navy during the Second World 
War. 

Specializing in navigation, Dr. John¬ 
son served in corvettes and frigates on 
the North Atlantic run during the 
whole war except for one short break 
on the tough Murmansk route. “We 
didn’t go all the way to Russia,” he 
recalls, “we just escorted the convoy 
past the U-boat danger point off Nor¬ 
way.” 

On his discharge at the end of the 
war as a Lieutenant he went back 
to university to take his medical degree. 
After serving his internship in Win¬ 
nipeg he went to Gimli where he has 
been a general practitioner ever since. 

A quiet soft-spoken man, Dr. John¬ 
son makes a pleasant conversationalist, 
but he says he must brush up on public 
speaking. 

Although he is married (to the 
former Doris Blondal of Winnipeg, 
Man.) and has five children— Janis, 12; 
Jennifer, 11; Danny, 9; ]on, 5; and Jo- 
Ann, 2, — Dr. Johnson has never been 
able to spend the time he would like 
with his family. “My job in Gimli was 
a 24-hour-a-day job”, he says, and he 
ruefully admits that his time may be 
even more taken up by his new job. 

Almost a stranger to politics, the 
new minister says that he felt it was 
his duty to stand in the past election 
after many of his fisherman-patients 
begged him to do so. Unlike many of 
the other new cabinet members. Dr. 
Johnson has no long political history 
behind him, neither has he a Ion? 
record of Conservative support. “I had 
no particular leanings either way,” he 


recalls. “But I think I really becami! 
a Conservative when John Diefenbakei] 
became head of the party.” 

Nearest he ever came to politics wa 
when he served as president of th; 
Gimli Chamber of Commerce for tvv 
years. It was then that he became irl 
terested in the care of the aged am ] 
played a leading part in the setting u] • 
of the new Gimli Old Folks’ Home. : 

Following the many requests fron i 
the Gimli area people for him t 
represent them in the provincial legis. 
lature. Premier Duff Roblin paid hii 
a visit, which finally made up his min 
for him. i 

A great personal friend of the Liber * 
al candidate, Dr. Stein Thompsoi ; 
whom he fought against during th ^ 
election, Dr. Johnson had this to sa-. 
"Dr. Thompson is one of my close' 1 
friends and did a great deal for Man j 
toba. It is through him that the are • 
north of Riverton was opened up.” ■ 

He has little time for relaxation oJ 
sport, though he played hockey as < 
youngster. Better known in the spoil 1 
ing world was his father, the fame 1 
Manitoba lacrosse great “Moose” John' 
son. 

“He was a great Liberal too,” D: 
Johnson says, “I don’t know what he’ ( 
think now. . .” 

The new minister is perfectly fran, 
about the task that confronts hinl 
“Naturally I’m frightened stiff—even 
thing happened so fast ...” I 

But the man who fought U-Boai, 
from the heaving deck of a corveti 
is not likely to remain frightened foj 
long: “This is a challenge and I’l 
hare to do the job. I have some definitl 
ideas about things that I hope to piJ 
through,” he said. “You’ll hear abou 
them later. . . T.O.S.T. 
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The Icelandic Fishery Limits 

Mrl Grettir L. Jchannsson, Icelandic Consul in Winnipeg, has kindly made available to The 
Icaandic Canadian the following news telease from the Icelandic Ministry ol Foreign Affairs 
concerning the change of the fishery limits, as announced by the Government of Iceland. Mr. 
Jolannsson pointed out in his letter enclosing the release that “Canada proposed a similar 
motion at the recent International Conference on the Law of the Sea, at Geneva’s Palais des 
Nation'”. The readers of this magazine will, we are sure, feel much obliged to the Icelandic 
Mini'll' of Foreign Affairs and to Consul Johannson for the release. It was forwarded to us 
in Huly and a lot of water has gone under the bridge since that time, but it is felt that the 
rettase should be published in order that the reader may have before him the ground upon 
which the Icelandic got eminent based its decision to extend the territorial waters to 12 miles. 


Background Information 

Some time ago the Icelandic Govern¬ 
ment announced that the present Ice¬ 
landic fishery limits would be extended 
from 4 to 12 miles and that the new 
limits would become effective on Sept. 
1st. This decision has given rise to 
, extensive discussions in various quar¬ 
ters, where this matter has met with 
little or no understanding and even, 
at times, with outright animosity. In 
particular, efforts have been made to 
give the impression that unilateral 
! steps taken by the Icelandic Govern¬ 
ment in this field would be unlawful 
, and that the only proper solution 
would be to negotiate an agreement 
concerning the problems involved. In 
other words, it is asserted not only 
that the negotiations procedure would 
be preferable to unilateral action, but 
that the latter would be illegal. The 
matter is not quite as simple as that. 

BThe Icelandic case will now be 
briefly described and perhaps the is¬ 
sues involved will thus be clarified. 

1) The coastal fisheries are vital to 

I the Icelandic people and form the 
i I very basis for the structure of their 

I entire economy. 

It is a well known fact that Iceland 
is a barren country. No mineral re¬ 
sources or forests exist in the country 
and agriculture is limited to sheep¬ 


raising and dairy farming and the 
products are barely sufficient for local 
consumption. Consequently, most of 
the necessities of life have to be im¬ 
ported and financed through the ex¬ 
ports, 97% of which consists of fisher¬ 
ies products. Indeed, it is as if Na¬ 
ture had intended to compensate for 
the barrenness of the country itself 
by surrounding it with rich fishing 
grounds. Iceland is situated on a plat¬ 
form or continental shelf, whose out¬ 
lines follow those of the coast it¬ 
self and which provides ideal con¬ 
ditions for spawning areas and nurs¬ 
ery grounds, thus ensuring, if over¬ 
fishing is prevented, a continuous sup¬ 
ply of important foodfishes. 

The coastal fishing grounds have 
always been the foundation of Ice¬ 
land’s economy and it can be said, 
without any hesitation, that with¬ 
out them the country would not be 
habitable. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that if the survival of the Ice¬ 
landic people is to be secured, it is 
of fundamental importance to con¬ 
serve the fishstocks in Icelandic wa¬ 
ters. 

2) The fishstocks in Icelandic waters 
were for a long time overfished and 
the development some years ago was 
leading to rapidly approaching ruin. 

This evil development became quite 
clear during the period between the 
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two World Wars, when the catch per 
unit of effort decreased year after 
year. To take an example, the daily 
yield of haddock in 1919 was a little 
over 21 cwts. and in 1937 the cor¬ 
responding figure was 5 cwts. In 1922 
the catch of haddock per 100 trawl 
hours was 243 cwts., and in 1937 only 
71 cwts. Several other species suffered 
a similar fate. During the Second 
World War the fishing effort Obvious¬ 
ly was greatly diminished and the fish 
stocks recovered to an amazing extent. 
After the Second World War, the fish¬ 
ing effort was again greatly increased 
and, consequently, in the fifties the 
trend towards depletion was quite 
clear. 

The Icelandic Government had 
participated in all international agree¬ 
ments dealing with the conservation 
of the living resources of the North 
Atlantic. Such cooperation, however, 
only afforded a partial remedy and it 
became the policy of the Icelandic 
Government to take the necessary 
measures to protect the Icelandic inter¬ 
ests in the coastal areas. For this pur¬ 
pose the Continental Shelf Law was 
enacted in 1948 and in 1952 straight 
base lines were drawn around the 
country and the fishery limits were 
measured 4 miles from these base 
lines. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
these measures not only prevented a 
further decline of the fish stocks, but 
actually succeeded in reversing the 
development and starting an upward 
trend. Because of a great increase in 
the fishing effort, however, particul¬ 
arly by foreign trawlers, the upward 
trend has been slow and Icelandic ex¬ 
perts in this field are convinced that 
improved techniques and increased 
capacity are well on their way, not 
only to nullify the anticipated increase 
in the fishstocks, but to start the 


downward trend once more. 

For this reason it has now becorr 
inevitable to take further measurt 
in this field and that is the crux of th 
entire problem. 


3) The conservation problem. El 
fective conservation measures ai 
necessary to prevent overfishim 
and secure the maximum yiel 
from the fish stocks on a permai 
ent basis. j ; 


As already stated it has become ii ■ 
evitable to take further steps to pr<^ 
vent overfishing in Icelandic water 11 
It has been pointed out on several or 
casions that experts in this field ai s 
in agreement not only as to the object 
ives of conservation, but also as to thr 


methods by which these objectives ca* 
be achieved. It seems reasonable t r 


maintain that the necessary measure 
could be taken either on the nation; 
or the international level. As far as th 
actual high seas, i.e. the wide opei 
oceans, are concernel, the internation; 
level is the only course available. B’ u‘ 
as far as the coastal areas are concert t 


eel, proper measures could theoretical 


ly speaking be taken with exactly th 


same effect on either level. Practit 


has clearly shown, however, that actio; 
at the international level in such 


case has given extremely meager re 
suits, except in comparatively rar ( 
situations, where neighbouring comq 
tries (e.g. Canada and the Unite 
States) have been faced with commc i 
interests and taken joint action. I j 
the case of Iceland it is quite clea. 
that if the necessary steps had not bet j 
taken in 1952, the situation would noi. 
be very gloomy indeed. j 


4) The utilization problem. Even i* 
necessary conservation measure 1 
are taken in the coastal areas th 1 
maximum sustainable yield tna ( 
not be sufficient to satisfy the de 
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mands of all those who are fishing 
in the area. In such a case the 
coastal population must have a 
priority in order to satisfy its own 
requirements. This is particularly 
clear in the case of Iceland, where 
the population is overwhelmingly 
dependent upon the coastal fisher¬ 
ies for its livelihood. 


With the increased effort in Ice¬ 
landic waters, particularly by the na¬ 
tionals of many foreign States, it has 
become increasingly evident that the 
maximum sustainable yield of the fish- 
stocks in the area is not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of all concerned. 
In such a case proper conservation 
principles, of course, necessitate a cor¬ 
responding reduction in the fishing ef- 
, fort 

The question then arises whether 
that rule should be applied equally 
to 111. If, for instance, a 25% reduction 
betaine necessary, would that mean 
that the Icelandic people should also 
‘ apply that principle as far as its own 
fishermen are concerned? Here it must 
'belkept in mind that such a reduction 
woidd, indeed, be of no neglible im- 
1 portance in the economy of the other 
countries concerned, but in the case 
of I Iceland it would be a complete 
disaster. 

From the economic and moral points 
of [dew, the tremendous difference can¬ 
not be disputed. From the legal point 
oflview it has been argued back and 
forth that even if the priority of the 
^ Icelandic population is recognized, it 
a does not follow that the matter cannot 
belregulated through an international 
''agreement so that unilateral action at 
least could be avoided. This assertion 
jbrligs the problem into the proper 
• c pefspective. The problem at issue is 
[,not whether fishery limits should be 
a established unilaterally or through 
^negotiations. It is a fact that for cen 


turies every State in the world has ex¬ 
ercised coastal jurisdiction over various 
interests—including fisheries. It is also 
a fact that beyond the limits of coastal 
jurisdiction, no State could exercise 
its authority over foreign vessels. In 
other words, two basic concepts exist 
side by side and neither can claim pri¬ 
ority over the other. The question is 
to find the dividing line between the 
two and it can be said at once that 
most if not all States have themselves 
determined the extent of their coastal 
jurisdiction on a unilateral basis. How 
far they can legally go in that respect 
is another matter. 

This problem has recently been 
thoroughly discussed at the Geneva 
Conference on the Law of the Sea and 
should be considered now in the light 
of what happened there. 

5) At the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea the limit of 12 miles 
for coastal jurisdiction enjoyed 
wide support. 

The origin of the Geneva Conference 
is to be found in a proposal made by 
the Icelandic Delegation to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1949 to the effect that the Inter¬ 
national Law Commission be entrust¬ 
ed with the task of studying the Law 
of the Sea in all its aspects. This pro¬ 
posal was adopted and the Commission 
concluded its work on the subject in 
1956 when its Report was submitted to 
the General Assembly. The Assembly 
then decided that the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence should be convened in February, 
1958. The Icelandic Delegation to the 
Assembly was opposed to this pro¬ 
cedure in view of the fact that several 
years had already elasped and a further 
delay was most undesirable. Because of 
the Assembly’s decision, however, the 
Icelandic Government decided to post¬ 
pone any further extension of the 
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Icelandic fishery limits pending the 
outcome of the Conference. At the 
same time the Government announced 
that the matter would be taken up for 
decision immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the Conference. 

At the Geneva Conference various 
proposals were made regarding the 
extent of the territorial sea—3 miles, 6 
miles, 12 miles etc. On the other hand 
many delegations favoured the view 
that a clear distinction should be made 
between the territorial sea, which 
should be comparatively restricted— 
e.g. 3 or 6 miles—and coastal jurisdic 
tion over fisheries which would be 
more extensive, i.e. 12 miles. In any 
case it was quite clear that the distance 
of 12 miles enjoyed great support. 

6) From the Icelandic point of view 
it is preferable to extend the fish- 


Heather Sigurdson 



Heather Sigurdson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Johannes Sigurdson of Win¬ 
nipeg and granddaughter of the poet 
Guttormur J. Guttormsson of River- 
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ery limits unilaterally so long ai 
the extension is not contrary tc 
international law. 

At the Geneva Conference many of 1 
the nations fishing in Icelandic waters 
were opposed to any extension of the" 
territorial sea or fisheries jurisdiction 
beyond 3 to 6 miles. These nations non 
expect the Icelandic Government t( S ' 
negotiate away at least a part ol whai a 
in its view is a legal right. In the evalu 
ation of such proposals it should b e 
kept in mind that the interests at stake 1 
are vital for the Icelandic people 1 ' 1 
whereas that could hardly be main¬ 
tained in the case of the other nations 1 
concerned. It is regrettable that this' 
conflict of interests exists but since if 
does exist it must be dealt with as A 
fact. 

d 

- ( 

a 

Leads In Contests s 

i 

ton, Man., has excelled this year inf 
contests for ibeauty queens. t 

These contests are decided not onlye 
on physical beauty, but upon ac-l 
complishments and grace and charm aso 
well. J 

In the contest for Miss Manitoba of c 
the Red River Exhibition in Win• ' 
nipeg Heather was selected from 
field of twenty entrants. Coupled with' 
the choice was a trip to Minneapolis' 
Minnesota, to take part in a similar 1 
contest there and to appear on radio 1 ' 
and television. 1 

In the Miss Canada contest at Hamil¬ 
ton, Ont., Heather Sigurdson placed 1 
second and won $500 towards her stu-' 
dies at the University of Manitoba. e 
She completed Grade XII last spring 1 
and plans to enter the University of 3 
Manitoba this fall. 
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TOAST TO CAfKAlBA 

■livwtd by Dr - S* HELGASON of the Department of Agriculture, University of Manitoba, 


at the Icelandic Celebration held 

rs ■ 

LtTllis annual celebration is a day 
,|ten we of Icelandic origin gather 
rriet old friends and relatives, to 
"sells many and varied topics of gen- 
al Ir personal interest, or perhaps 
11 licet in friendly competition on 
'e athletic field. But it is also a day on 
’ lich we gather to celebrate the tra¬ 
ctions and achievements of the past, 

" think on our place in the society in 
lich we live, and perhaps to ponder 
bit on what the future may hold 

■ r us. 

n 

,Our Icelandic ethnic group is small 
re ation to the world population, 
d s nail in relation to the population 
— Capada. We feel proud, and I think 
>tif ably so, of the eminence achieved 
siBmany of this small group which 
s made Canada its home. Their 
lielements in the professions, in lit- 
initure, in the arts and sciences, in 
tesmanship and in many other fields 
dyendeavour, are so well known to this 
ic-hering that they need no enumer- 
ason. Neither is there any need to 
phasize the role of those who have 
0 forep without public attention or 
n faint, with perseverence and forti- 
;| le tp buijd a young nation. We are 
yphaps at too close range to measure 
lis ly {heir achievements, but who can 
[apbtl their influence on the growth 
j^thelnation. We wonder at the forces 
t must have impelled them. Perhaps 
il_ spirit of the Vikings was strong 
. g( j those who set out so willingly to 
tu Id a new home in a new land. Here 
eed, was an adventure worthy of 
n „ii' stamina and skill. Of course, Jove 
o °adventure was not enough. Many 
erations of a rugged environment 
I built a race with the will, the 


in Gimli, Man. August 4th, 1958 

strength, the endurance, and the dedi¬ 
cation, to succeed in a country in the 
making. This was the material and 
physical equipment they had. 

Many of the manners, customs, dress 
and foods we like to recall and retain, 
are cherished not only for their basic 
worth and attractiveness, but also be¬ 
cause they are symbolic of the things 
we admired in our pioneers. But they 
never forgot, and we must never for¬ 
get, the deep and meaningful traditions 
that were their moral and spiritual 
support. I doubt if their achievements 
would have been possible, and certain¬ 
ly their pride in them would have 
been hollow, without their deep sense 
of religion, their pride in a long his¬ 
tory of representative government, 
'their devotion to fine literature, their 
respect for learning, and their admir¬ 
ation for hard work and achievement 
in every endeavour. Their admirable 
sense of values was based on those 
traditions. They tried hard to pass 
them on to us. If we fail to maintain 
them, we fail our forefathers, we fail 
our own generation, and we fail future 
generations, for these are traditions 
worth retaining. 

The social order of our age is a 
complex and often baffling one. This 
is scarcely surprising when we consider 
the few short years it has taken to 
vault us from the horse and buggy days 
into the atomic age. We can scarcely 
be blamed for feeling like a house¬ 
wife who has been faced with nothing 
more complex than a wood-burning 
stove and is suddenly called upon to 
cook a meal on one of these modern 
contrivances with a control panel 
which rivals that of an aeroplane. We 
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are constantly faced with monsters of 
our own making which threaten to 
destroy us unless we master them. 

Knowledge and wisdom are required 
in abundance to cope with the com¬ 
plexities of modern living. Science is 
blamed for many of our dlls as well 
as being credited with some of our 
achievements. In the area of biological 
science which is the basis of much of 
our research in agriculture, we are 
more and more impressed with the 
interdependence of the various 
branches of science. Few would consid¬ 
er these researches as having any pos¬ 
sible harmful connotation, but even 
now the fields of atomic and radio¬ 
activity research are serving useful 
purposes in agricultural research. I 
mention these things only because it 
illustrates how one science can scarcely 
progress normally without parallel 
progress in others. 

We hear a great deal these days 
about the lack of respect, let alone 
admiration, for learning. While the 
term “egg-head” in reference to men 
of learning has not gained currency in 
Canada, the viewpoint it implies is 
none-the-less present in our national 
thinking. 

Admiration for physical prowess and 
disdain for mental accomplishment 
are characteristics of youth, which, 
properly guided, change with maturity. 
It is to be hoped that this also ap¬ 
plies to youthful nations. If so, it is 
essential that the necessary guidance 
be provided as soon as possible. Educa¬ 
tors and other thinking people every¬ 
where in the free world are concerned 
about the lack of interest and desire 


for improved educational standai 
and opportunities. Our forefath 
held a belief that greater knowlei 
and wisdom were the keys to succi 
What has happened to that beli 
This is surely one of the traditid 
worth maintaining. c 

Canada was a land of promise* 
our pioneers. They saw abundance* 
her lands and her forests and her t* 
ters. They saw in her a new home a 3 
a new life and the promise of greatif 
to come. Canada is still a land of pur 
ise, for her wealth of resources e 
barely been touched. Her future grq 
ness will depend very much on i: 1, 
wisely we and our descendants v 
this great potential wealth. 

What of those traditions which r 
parents and grandparents cherish 
Perhaps we have paid too much ” 
tendon to the physical symbols of 
heritage, forgetting the more enduiy 
values they tried to pass on to 
In this age of opportunity and d v ' 
lenge we have a great responsibili; 
Could we but pass on to the grown 
generation within our sphere, som&v 
the love of our forefathers for -lea.o 
ing, some of their admiration i 
achievement brought of hard war 
some of their dedication to religv: 
justice and ethics, that would l>cc 
great achievement. If, in additions; 
moral inspiration and desire, we covi 
provide some of the physical mm 
to make the best of their inhe* 
abilities, then we can be sure k 
would be doing one of the thingac 
uphold the desires of the anceot 
founders of our nation, to buildlr 
ever greater Canada. r< 

_ill 


An Icelandic anthropologist, Jens and next year will continue his stui 1£ 
Palsson from Reykjavik, paid a brief at Harvard University. He paid a 
visit to Winnipeg in August. He has also to Betel, Senior Citizens’ Honi:a 
for the past three years been pursuing Gimli while on his brief Maniw; 
studies at the University of California tour. ;y: 
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ON READING 


i li 


iai 
th 

lei 

cc< _ 

L j The following is an extract from 
lt j,he remarks of Rev. Sveinbjorn S. Glaf- 
on of South St. Paul, Minnesota, at 
,, helfuneral of the late Kristinn Peter- 
on of Oak Point, Man. In those re- 
r narks there is a lesson for everybody, 
. particularly at the present time when 
! nost reading is haphazard, a mere 
ai .kimining over of headlines, a fleeting 
eaarh for the outlines of the plot in 
, , mediocre fiction. Here Rev. Olafsson 
las given an excellent example of 
vhat it was that enabled so many of 
helpioneers to become truly educated 
| »ven though their formal schooling 
s j vas most meagre and in some cases 
1 tone at all. 

I Kristinn Peterson was the most wide¬ 
ly read man I have known. If it is pos- 
5 able for a man to be self-educated, he 
clyasithat man. He could say with Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, “What I want to know is 
iu 'n ®ooks”. He was not only blessed 
°With an insatiable desire to read and 
cao know, but he was also blessed with 
i remarkable retentive memory and an 
•'analytical mind. He was not through 
vith a book until he had mastered its 
1'orients, and once having done so, it 
);tvas his forever. Books to him were 
:'worlds to conquer. He conquered one 
nworld after another. It was rarely that 
e| could mention a book that he had 
; rot read. Worthless books he could 
gaot read. I once asked him to read a 
esbaBphlet of some one hundred pages 
dind offered to pay him well for the 
rouble. He said, “That should be 
_jasy.” Having read two or three pages, 
te gave it up as not worth reading. 

While he read every good book that 
ncame within his reach, yet his reading 
itvas not all hit and miss. He had a 
iystenr all his own. He mapped out 


courses for himself. During a winter 
he would read extensively in one spe¬ 
cific field, the best in prin' in that 
field. When he felt that he had cover¬ 
ed the subject, he then had a thorough 
knowledge of it, knew conclusions held 
by its most eminent scholars, knew 
what its unsolved problems were, and 
how leading men differed on these 
problems. 

The courses I personally knew that 
he had thus studied were: astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry, botany, phys¬ 
ics, Shakespeare, and fiction. There 
may have been others, but these I can 
vouch for. In 1915 or 16, he took a 
correspondence course in mathematics. 
Fiction was really his field. He wrote 
several short stories, some of which 
have been published, but stored in his 
fertile brain, were many more. They 
have perished with him. 

It is surprising that any of his work 
was ever published. I say this because 
he found writing laborious. He had 
no patience to re-write and polish a 
story several times over, as even the 
best of writers must do. He jotted 
down ideas as they came to his mind, 
then, when a free moment came, he 
wrote these out in full. This constituted 
his finished work. One wonders what 
quality work could have come from 
his pen, if he had painstakingly scrut¬ 
inized, re-written, and polished it. 

Rev. Olafsson added the following 
footnote to the letter enclosing the 
thoughts he had expressed at the 
funeral. 

Kristinn Peterson was born at Nedri 
Hvestu i Selardalssokn i Bardastranda- 
syslu . . . His parents were Petur 
Bjornsson (Captain) and Jonina Kristj- 
ansdottir. Kristinn came to Canada 
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in 1907. He lived in Winnipeg from 
that time until the last six years when 
he lived in Oak Point, Manitoba. He 
is survived by his wife, Petrina Regina 
(Olafsson), one son, Hallgrimur, a 
lawyer in Ottawa, and one grandson, 
Arthur. Two sisters have preceded him 
in death. Kristinn died March 30 and 
was buried April 2, the Reverend Phil¬ 
ip M. Petursson, officiating. 

One of Kristinn Peterson’s exposi¬ 
tions centering upon a true story, was 
selected for the book “Vestan um haf”, 
published in 1930 in conjuction with 


Autumn 


the millennial celebration in Ice! 
commemorating the thousandth 
niversary of the founding of Aid; ‘ 
the Icelandic parliament. This vol 1 
is a collection of the best in I ' 
poetry and prose by Icelanders of 
West. The article by Kristinn Pete 
is entitled: “PaS fennir i spoi ' 
“When snow drifts into the footprii 
The Icelandic Canadian hopes 1 ‘ 
Olafsson or someone else will trans ' 
this beautifully written experienu ! 
life so that it can be published i 
future issue. 


.pfMMOUMeiBMBMT 

Concerning a Proposed Biographical Dictionary 


Arni Bjarnarson, book publisher of 
Akureyri in Iceland, is at present in 
the West for the purpose of making 
arrangements for obtaining the names, 
with brief biographical sketches, of 
men and women in America of Ice¬ 
landic descent. From the information 
obtained a Biographical Dictionary is 
to be published, the first volume of 
which will include about 1000 sketches. 
Volumes will be added from time to 
time as more information is obtained 
and a wider interest shown. 

In order to obtain the correct in¬ 
formation in a standardized form, a 
list of questions has been prepared, 
which accompanies this announcement. 

The publication of the proposed 
Biographical Dictionary of people who 
migrated to America from Iceland 
and their descendants will serve many 
purposes, but for the moment, only a 
few, perhaps the chief ones, need be 
mentioned. 

From time immemorial the Icelandic 
people have waged a struggle—at times 
for their freedom and at times for their 


very existence. Being so few in n 
bers the struggle has in a very spi 
way been a struggle by individi 
by families and family groups, 
that reason the Icelandic people ! ' 
at all times shown keen interest in > 
ealogy, and that interest still pen' 
The immigrants to America brci 
this special trait with them and 
spite of a different outlook by t!' 
among whom they mingled it has 
disappeared. On the other hand 
immigrants pass away, this spe 
trait will diminish unless reinfoi 
in some way. 

Up to the present time memory 
correspondence have kept people 
Iceland interested in 'those i 1 
migrated and their descendents. ' 
memory alone and occasional coni' 
are not sufficient. A permanent rec 
is required and, it is hoped, the i, 
graphical Dictionary will fill 
need. 

Furthermore, in the material, i 
supplied, will be found a record 
the achievements of those who 
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Icfland and their kin, now scattered 
all over North America. Those acbieve- 
mlnts will be a source of ,pride on both 
sides of the Atlantic and will strength¬ 
en the bonds that bind us together. 

■ n the future these volumes of bio¬ 
graphical sketches will be of inestim¬ 
able value alike to the historians of 
, America and Iceland, to the descend¬ 
ants of the people whose names are 
recorded, and to the nation back in 
Iceland which, so small in numbers, 
sorely missed those who left, but will 
feel compensated in what the record 
wii show has been accomplished in 
America. 

It obviously is impossible to person¬ 
ally contact all those who should be 
included, hence the request is sincerely 
made that people who are willing to 
, be included in this biographical record 
fill in the questionaires and forward 
them to our representative in Win¬ 
nipeg, David Bjornsson, 763 Banning 
I St., Winnipeg 3. 

■ To help defray the cost of publi¬ 
cation of this biographical work, 

i pa>ple who send in sketches are 
d expected to buy the volume in which 

they appear. Photographs are requested 
of fell who send in the questionares and 
1 a photograph of the wife may be in- 
>f eluded. The price per volume is $12.00 

ii and $14.00 if a photograph of the wife 
is included. 

■"he subscription price must be for¬ 
warded with the biographical sketch 
and photograph or photographs. The 
amounts so received will be put on 
deposit in a Chartered Bank in a 
special trust account in the name of 
I he Icelandic National League and 
kepi there until each volume has been 
published and delivered. 

Any further information will be 
supplied by David Bjornsson. Reports 
of the progress of the undertaking will 
appear from time to time in the Ice¬ 


landic papers, Heimskringla and Log- 
berg and in the Icelandic Canadian. 

Submitted on behalf of Arni Bjarn- 
arson and those associated with him in 
this project. 

Here follows the list of questions 
to be answered: 

Full name and address. (If anglicized 
give both names). 

2. Date and year of birth. 

3. Place of birth. 

4. Parents, their callings. Date and 
year of birth. Date and year of death. 
Principal places of residence. 

5. Grandfathers and grandmothers,— 
their occupations and places of resi¬ 
dence. 

6. Education, when, where attended 
school, and higher places of learning. 

7. Present or former occupations. (If 
holding an official or professional 
position when appointed and where. 

8. Positions of trust, public and com¬ 
munity service. 

9. Places of residence. 

10. Honors, awards, recognitions. 

11. Spouse. (Name, date and year of 
birth; if deceased, date and year of 
death.) 

12. Date and year of marriage. 

13. Parents of spouse. (Name, date 
and year of death; occupations and 
places of residence.) 

14. If more than one marriage, give 
corresponding details. 

15. Children. (Names, date and year 
of birth, principal occupations and 
places of residence.) 

16. If born in Iceland, when migrated 
to America, reason for emigrating, ac¬ 
companied by whom, on what ship. 

17. Ewer travelled to Iceland? When? 

18. Literary works. 

19. Where else recorded? 

20. Important biographical data and 
events. 

Signature. 
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Huge Development Project Launched o J 
By Magnus Paulson ai 

Ir 



Magnus Paulson 


Canada’s largest suburban develop¬ 
ment project has been successfully 
launched by Magnus Paulson of Tor¬ 
onto. It consists of about five thousand 
acres. 

This combination of the dreamer 
and the man of dynamic drive is a pro¬ 
duct of Winnipeg and in a way the 
product of a part of Iceland trans¬ 
planted in Winnipeg, for he retains 
an affection for the land of his fore¬ 
bears and the heritage handed down 
by them. He is the son of Fred Bjarna- 
son of Winnipeg and his first wife 
Helga, whose sister Gudny and her late 
husband Magnus Paulson adopted 
Magnus in his infancy. 

Fred Bjarnason is a born salesman, 
one of the rather rare type, who limit 
their powers of salesmanship to that 
which is primarily of advantage to the 
customer. These qualities Magnus has 
inherited in rich measure and through 
training and experience has added to 
them so that now he possesses the qual¬ 


ities of a top rate public relations re 
ficer. sc 

The following appeared in the Gle 
and Mail, one of Toronto’s larg vl 
dailies, on May 17, last. It is botli ta 
recognition of the enormousness of tP 
undertaking and a tribute to the rnP 
who conceived the idea and made 111 
a reality. 

SELLING TORONTO 

Big Assembly Task by Toronto Brel 

Magnus Paulson, a husky energe 
man of ideas, was puttering about i 
vast acreage of farm land near Crooai 
ville one day with a land expert loo: 
ing over the site of a 1,000 acre sos 
development. p 

While walking, he thought: If l.lsc 
acres can be developed properly, mo: 
not two? If two, why not five? p 
Which is one of the reasons tA'I 
Bramalea, instead of a small resident^ 
sub-division, is planned now as G; 1 ^ 
ada’s biggest development of its ki/' 1 
As a Toronto real estate broker, 5 a 
Paulson has acted for some of ij. 
city’s biggest concerns. The Bram 
project was his biggest land assent:^ 
task, involving transactions with . 
individual farmers. This assembly, 
stead of a piecemeal effort, was ci^ 
ducted in open fashion, so that e; 
farmer owner was not unaware of sfl 
ing prices around him. Most of this 
sernbly was the Toronto man’s wol 
Mr. Paulson, whose Icelandic Grat 
father founded a private school [ 
Winnipeg, believes Canada’s bigg 
economic asset is its population r; 
crease. “It takes a little nerve, a lot 
capital, and much foresight,’ he sa 1 
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“bui the opportunity is here for a lot 
of Ixpansion.” 

The University of Manitoba gradu¬ 
ate worked for 11 years in.a Toronto 
Investment office before turning to 
real estate in 1947. He has a wife, two 
sons and two daughters at home. 
f Ir addition to having acted on ser¬ 
vice and business clubs, he has under¬ 
taken to help out in City Charity cam- 
pajns. “It’s actually the duty on the 
part of someone who is a better sales- 
plran to take part. After all, he says 


“the campaigns don’t go over the top 
by themselves.” 


Coupled with the congratulations of 
the Icelandic Canadian is the hope 
that Magnus Paulson may find time 
to devote some of his qualities for pub¬ 
lic relations service to the diffusion 
of knowledge of the potential value 
of the best in the Icelandic heritage as 
an ingredient in the pattern of demo¬ 
cratic citizenship that is being mould¬ 
ed here in Canada. —W.J.L. 


THE HUMOR OF K. M, 


b I 

1 A fixed policy of The Icelandic Can- 
nadMn has been to publish translations 
oflhoice Icelandic poetry, both the 
soriginal and a translation. Most of the 
poans have been of a serious type, 
.(Selected because of depth of thought 
or feeauty in expression. The Icelandic 
people have their humorists and in 
,the front rank, not only in America 
lt butjin Iceland, we must place Kristjan 
gNiels Julius, commonly known as K. 
u N.jBrhe translator, Bogi Bjarnason is 
p retired newspaper editor, now resid¬ 
ing in Cultus, B. C. He was editor of 
The Treherne Times of Treherne, 
Man., for a number of years. A trans¬ 
lation by Bogi of a short story appears 
in this issue. We hope to publish some 
of his original writings in the near 
future. 

AT A FUNERAL 
^Translated by Bogi Bjarnason 

^ i feel content that you wold grin 

r o m . . 

j with me 

-■oujd you but witness what I hear 
51 1 and see. 


For you were not accustomed— 

not your fate — 

To be thus borne along by friends, 

m state. 

But death has changed your status 

so that now 

Your friends assemble in your honor, 

bow 

Their heads in faith, in grief, humility, 
And all unite in speaking well of thee. 

VID UTFoRINA 
Eftir K. N. JULIUS 

Eg held Jru myndir hlaegja datt meS 

mer 

aft horfa a {raft, sem fyrir augun ber. 
Du hafftir ekki vanist viS {raft her 
aft vinir baeru ]oig a hondum ser. 

En dauftinn hefur hogum Jiinum breytt 
og hugi margra vina til {rin leitt; 
i tni og auftmykt allir hneigja sig, 
og enginn talar nema vel urn {rig. 
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Iceland Ably Represented 

At Minnesota Centennii,, 

by BJORN BJORNSON of Minneapolis )l 

y 


Culture transcends language and 
the cultural heritage of Iceland can 
survive in the western hemisphere 
among people of Icelandic origin al¬ 
though the Icelandic language may 
eventually disappear in these parts. 
This was one of the points made by 
the Hon. Thor Thors, Iceland’s 
Ambassador to the United States and 
Canada, in a speech before an Iceland¬ 
ic group in Minnesota during the 
celebration of that state’s centennial 
May 8-11. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Thors were 
Iceland’s official representatives at 
Minnesota’s 100th birthday anniversary 
celebration. They were accompanied 
by Stefan Hilmarsson, first secretary 
of the Icelandic Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton. Prime Minister and Mrs. Her¬ 
mann Jonasson had been invited to 
attend ithe centennial festivities and 
had originally planned to attend but 
at the last moment were unable to be 
present because of the press of circum¬ 
stances. 

As is his wont. Ambassador Thors 
did an outstanding job of represent¬ 
ing Iceland. Official guests from near¬ 
ly a score of countries came to pay 
their respects to Minnesota’s first 
hundred years. Because of the large 
Scandinavian population in the state, 
particular attention was paid to the 
representatives of the Scanadinavian 
countries who included royal guests 
from Norway and Sweden as well as 
the Prime Ministers of Denmark and 
Finland. 

The busy week-end of centennial 
activities began with the arrival of the 
visiting Scandinavian dignitaries 


Thursday noon by a chartered flig. t 
from New York. Representatives x 
each of the Scandinavian corntnj 
were interviewed by radio and teU ( 
vision reporters at the airport and la|j 
in the afternoon gave press intervie\j r 
That evening the Scandinavil 
delegations were guests at the center 
nial banquet which was al o attendee 
by all Minnesota state officials, foi 
Thors distinguished himself with hi 
eloquent and outstanding speech ,a 
which he emphasized the importann 
of the individual, especially amop: 
Icelanders. The departure of ire 
migrants to the western world was:a 
blow to Iceland, lie said, becauce thep; 
are so few Icelanders and for this reastr 
every individual means a great deal 
this little nation. Mr. Thors expressp, 
Iceland’s pride in the accomplishmetn 
of the Icelanders who migrated ;c 
Minnesota and to other parts of tty 
western hemisphere. He praised thej S 
for the contributions they have matr; 
to the development of their adoptu 
land. ,, 

At the conclusion of his address, INto 
Thors presented a photostatic copy [c 
Flateyjarbok as a gift from Icelaue 
to the state of Minnesota. This dr 
lection of early Icelandic manuscrif.h 
was a singularly appropriate gift, ptc 
viding as it does a fine example of Iof 
land’s ancient literary heritage. 

The beautiful and charming Mj l( 
Thors appeared at this banquet dressy 
in a “skautbuning”, the Icelandic n i; 
tional costume worn by women i :c 
festive occasions. A hush fell over i 1( 
audience of some 1,200 people as M-e 
Thors walked to her place at the heir 
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able and all eyes were fastened on 
leJand her distinctive costume. 

, Qn the following day Ambassador 
“indMrs. Thors, Stefan Hilmarsson and 
rthers traveled to Minneota, Minn., 
jy lir. Minneota is the home of the 
States only Icelandic settlement. At 
?,nd time four Icelandic churches were 
'Served by a pastor located in Min- 
e tieota and an Icelandic language news¬ 
paper was published there. Icelanders 
’in the Minneota community gathered 
iat It. Paul’s Lutheran church where 
i noon banquet honored the official 
drepresentatives of Iceland. State Senat¬ 
or losef Josefson introduced all of the 
honor guests at the head table. Ambas¬ 
sador Thors spoke both in Icelandic 
rancj English before this gathering. He 
tprajsed the people of the Minneota 
('community for their efforts in main- 
railing the Icelandic language and 
^preserving the culture of the old coun¬ 
try. ) 

l Dr. and Mrs. Richard Beck of Grand 
Torks, N.Dak., were among the honor 
’guests present, and Dr. Beck respond¬ 
ed to his introduction with one of his 
typically eloquent and fervent speech¬ 
es, bringing greetings to the Minneota 
’gathering from the Icelandic National 
Teague of which he is president. Min¬ 
nesota State Treasurer Valdimar Bjorn- 
sonMnade a recording in Icelandic for 
Iceland’s state radio which was repre- 
iiterwd there by Gunnar Eyjolfsison 
from Reykjavik. Mr. Bjornson told 
ifdielhistory of the Minneota Icelandic 
>r:ommunity and interviewed a number 
!of people present. 

After an informal reception out¬ 
doors the group returned to Min¬ 
neapolis where members of the Scandi¬ 
navian delegation were honored at a 
tonvocation at the University of Min- 
1 tesota in the evening. The official 
• epresentative from each of the coun- 
1 tries was presented a scroll on behalf 


of the University, the presentation be¬ 
ing made by a faculty member who 
could (trace his origin to the country 
from which each of the representatives 
came. Prof. Skuli Rutford, director of 
the University’s Agricultural Extension 
Service, who has also spent several 
months as an agricultural adviser in 
Iceland, presented the University’s 
scroll to Ambassador Thors. 

Saturday evening the Hekla Club, a 
group of Twin Cities Icelandic women, 
staged their annual “samkoma” with 
Ambassador and Mrs. Thors as honor 
guests. As Miss Christine Hallgrimson, 
president of the Hekla Club, so aptly 
put it, this was “the samkoma of the 
century”. It was held at the Walker 
Art Center which is under the direc¬ 
tion of EL H. Arnason who is also 
head of the University of Minnesota’s 
Art Department. Mr. Arnason is a na¬ 
tive of Winnipeg and a man of inter¬ 
national reputation in art circles. 

Ambassador Thors again spoke both 
in Icelandic and English in addressing 
the samkoma. He talked about the 
changes that have taken place in Ice¬ 
land since the departure of the group 
that settled in Minnesota more than 
80 years ago. He outlined the hard¬ 
ships that Iceland faced at that time 
following volcanic eruptions and the 
attendant hard times that beset the 
little nation. Mr. Thors stressed that 
Iceland today is a completely different 
country. Although still not rich in na¬ 
tural resources the nation has achieved 
a considerable degree of prosperity to¬ 
day and all of the conveniences of mod¬ 
ern civilization are commonplace 
throughout the country. Iceland’s 
strategic location midway between 
Washington and Moscow has forced 
Iceland to take its place in the com¬ 
munity of nations where it plays a 
vital role. 

Miss Christine Gunlaugson, well 
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known western Icelandic opera sing¬ 
er and native of Minnesota, sang sev¬ 
eral selections including some Iceland¬ 
ic songs. Three Icelandic consuls were 
present at the samkoma, each of whom 
made brief talks. Dr. Richard Beck, 
Iceland’s consul in North Dakota, ad¬ 
dressed the gathering and brought 
greetings from the Icelandic National 
league. Grettir L. Johannson, consul 
for Iceland and Denmark in Winnipeg, 
extended greetings from Canadian Ice¬ 
landers. Bjorn Bjornson, Iceland’s con¬ 
sul in Minneapolis, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

The final day of centennial festiv¬ 
ities was Sunday when Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles made a major 
address before a huge crowd at the 


University of Minnesota stadium. A 

bassador Thors was among those pp 

sented on this occasion and extend 

official greetings from Iceland to iy 

state of Minnesota. In the evening D 

visiting dignitaries were guests of h<a 

or at an entertainment in St. PR 

staged by the Festival of Nations, V 

organization of which ValdinM 

Bjornson is president. Songs, dantl 

and pageants were presented by rep’ 1 

sentatives of a score of countries. H 

Ambassador and Mrs. Thors, Stef r 

Hilmarsson, and other members of i! 11 

in 

Scandinavian delegation left ea^, 
Monday morning for Washington,^ 
C., where all were guests at a Wlm 
House lunch. n 


- ;0 

ISLENDINGADAGURINN AT GIMLI 


The annual celebration of Islend- 
ingadagurinn at Gimli, held on August 
4th last, was not as well attended this 
year as usual on account of the threat- 


ing had been marred by rain but t 
was more than compensated for by 


two “Vikings”, Valdi and Johann Ar 


h 


ening weather all morning which burst 


into heavy rain before noon with the 
result that all the sports events had 
to be cancelled. The rain continued 
until after two in the afternoon and 
for a while it looked as if the formal 
programme would have to be cancelled 
or else carried on in the pavilion. But 
shortly after two it began to clear up 
and about 3 o’clock the sun broke out 
as if to welcome the Fjallkona, Mrs. 
Qlavia Finnbogason and her at¬ 
tendants, the Misses Pearl Johnson and 
Karla Bardal, as they entered the park, 
and to the music of the Gimli Airport 
R.C.A.F. band, gracefully marched to 
the specially prepared platform, which 
was backed by artistically painted 
large scenic pictures of her homeland. 

The customary parade in the morn¬ 


son, from the prize winning float 
Arnason Bros, who walked throu 
the gathered crowd in the aftemcU 
and gave all a most realistic live picti 
of the Vikings of old. They proi n 
to be one of the features of the day 3 
When the Maid of the Mountain* 
representing the Spirit of Iceland, 1: 
taken her seat on the platform T n 
Winnipeg Scandinavian Male Vo ir 
Choir sang O, Canada, and C, G' VI 
vors lands. The programme chairm; 11 
Eric Stefanson, M.P. formally open' vl 
the celebration and then the Fjallko 11 
delivered an address in Icelandic n 
“her children”, the descendants of t 
pioneers, who had left the shores ie 
Iceland three generations ago. A l )l1 
of the originals who came to Cana’J 
when very young, occupied a sjrec 11 

place on the platform. Soon that sacr^ 

v; 
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i place of honor will be empty. 

I Greetings were brought by the new- 
,(y Bected Premier of Manitoba, Hon. 
Out Roblin, Mayor Barney Egilson 
j,pf l;imli, Consul Grettir L. Johann- 
^on, and Rev. Philip M. Petursson, 
^ice-president of the Icelandic Nabion- 
pl League. 

u A toast to Iceland was delivered by 
Ateindor Steindorsson, head of the 
High School in Akureyri, Iceland. He 
afraid the story of the Icelandic people 
in their struggles against the elements, 
in their determination to preserve their 
“heritage of language and of poetry and 
■ ;agas, and in their ultimate victory 
lover what at times seemed overwhelm- 
ng odds, 

S. B. Helgason, Ph.D. proposed the 
oast to Canada. His speech appears 


elsewhere in this issue. 

A local poet, Larus B. Nordal, 
rendered a poem in Icelandic com¬ 
posed by himself for the occasion 
which he entitled “Minni Islands”. 
Music was supplied by the Winnipeg 
Scandinavian Male Voice Choir and 
the Gimli Station R.C.A.F. band. 

After the formal programme, the 
Maid of the Mountain placed a wreath 
at the foot of the cairn, erected in 
memory of the pioneers. In the even¬ 
ing Miss Heather Sigurdson and the 
five Johnson girls, from Arborg, 
Man., four sisters and a cousin, sang 
in between community singing, led by 
Rev. Eric H. Sigrnar, assisted by 
Mrs. Sigmar. The days festivities closed 
with a dance in the pavilion 


THE COVER VERSE 


t 

1 The Cover Verses are the third and 
iheBast in a poem of ten verses com- 
joseci by Jon Olafson and translated 
iy Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

Jon Glafsson (1850-1916) was born 
( ,n Austurlandi, the east part of Ice¬ 
land. His formal education did not 
^xtend beyond the Grammar School 
j>f Iceland but through extensive read¬ 
ing he mastered the Icelandic language 
jindlthe art of writing. This, coupled 
with innate intellectual powers extend¬ 
ing over a wide field, enabled him to 
^vrite soft and appealing lyric poems 
and at the same time indulge in sting- 
ngldiatribes in the field of politics. 
J he record shows that on two occasions 
re had to leave Iceland because of his 
autspoken criticism of the political 
jrder of the day. Some of the years 
in exile” were spent in America, most- 
,y in Winnipeg. His chosen calling 
vas journalism in which he engaged 


both in Iceland and abroad. He was 
editor of Heimskringla for a few years, 
during which some sharp exchanges 
took place beteen him and his political 
enemy, Einar Hjorleifsson, the editor 
of Logberg. 

The translator is Dr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the world famous Arctic ex¬ 
plorer, who does not need an intro¬ 
duction. Some people may find it dif¬ 
ficult to understand that a man, whose 
utterances at times were obvious libel, 
should show such depth of kindly 
sympathetic feeling in his poetry, or 
that a man, who by personal experi¬ 
ence extending over years, demon¬ 
strated that the human being can live 
on the masses of ice fields of the polar 
regions, should select such poetry to 
translate or even should read or write 
choice literature. 

The translation and the original fol¬ 
low. 
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KoNGSRIKIB MITT 
Eftir Jon Dlafsson 

Dregur upp skyfloka’ og climmir I geimi 
dapurt og kaldlegt er utlit I heirai. 

En eg a mer kongsriki, fimbulvitt, faS, 
fagurt og solheiSrikt draumanna la8. 

Seint kemur voriS og seint laufgast eikur, 
seint. graenkar joeltaS ar vollurinn bleikur; 
en eillft er vor og sigraent aS sja 
solriku draumlandi fegurSar a. 

Af fosturjorS hrakinn eg fae ei aS lita 
foSurland sijoraS rneS tindana hvlta; 
en fostuiland a eg mer andans i geini 
Islandi fegra I draumanna helm. 

bo aS 1 prlsund mig domarinn daemi 
og Danskurinn burtu fra aettjorS mig flaemi, 
her a eg fristaS; Joeir hrakiS ei fa 
himnesku draumanna landi mig fra. 

Viinum og aettingjum fra hlaut eg flyja, 
framandi og einmana i landinu nyja; 
en andi minn dvelur Jr6 einatt Joeim hja 
indaslu draumlandi hugarins a. 

Amsa ]oa kaerustu’ af astvinum minum 
l'skalt nu grafarhiim felur mer synum; 
en naer sem eg vil fer eg samt joa aS sja 
soliheiSu draumlandi minningar a. 

Fataekur veraldar er eg af auSi; 
a ei til morguns af daglegu brauSi. 

En hva8 hir8i’ eg gullsins um glitrandi sand? 
gangmynt er kaerleiki’ um draumanna land! 

HvaS eru konungar heims foessa’, aS kalla? 
Hasaeti8 veltur jo a rninnst vardr alia. 

Um konungdom Jjeirra mig kaeri’ eg ei grand.— 
KongsrikiS mitt joa8 er draumanna land! 

Og sart begat hfgraunir hjartanu sviSa 
og h.-imur mig grastir og jjungt er aS liSa, 
kyssir mer tarin af brennheitri bra 
brosfugur draumlandsins vonarsol j>a. 

Loks joegar endaS eg lifsins hef daga, 
loks joegar onnarnir hold joetta naga — 
baenheyr mig, drottinn, eg biS um a8 fa 
byggja meS astvinum draumland mitt jo a! 
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MY KINGDOM 

Translated by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


The land is in gloom and the cloud-banks have risen 
To blot out the world from the field of my vision; 

But the June sun still sparkles on shimmering streams 
In a land fair and cloudless—my Kingdom of Dreams. 

Spring is slow in its coming; the bare trees still shiver; 

Not for weeks will the dew on the young grasses quiver; 

But the spring is eternal, the white petal gleams 
With the dew of the morn, in the land of my dreams. 

An exile, I pine for the heaven-blue fountains 

Of my island-home’s snow-capped and green-bosomed mountain’s; 

But a land even fairer than it you will see 

If you come ovet seas to my dreamland with me. 

Though to prison the courts of our lords may consign me, 

Though the Danes may exile and their puppets malign me, 

1 know an asylum where all men are free. 

And my cottage stands waiting in dreamland for me. 

My exile left friends that I loved far behind me. 

And a stranger I am in the land Fate assigned me; 

But my spirit still dwells with the loved ones at home, 

In my dreams I am with them wherever I roam. 

Some that I chenshed the darkness has hidden 
Where even the entrance of love is forbidden; 

I cannot go to them, but still they are free 

To walk through the meadows of dreamland with me. 

Riches I have not, but why should I sorrow 
Though poverty oft have no bread for the morrow? 

My way is not nearly so hard as it seems 
For fancy is gold in the land of my dreams. 

What are the kings of the earth in their splendor? 

Their thrones toppled down on their vanishing grandeur. 

For their courts and their scepters I care not at all; 

In the kingdom of dreamland the thrones never fall. 

In the dark night of sorrow, when heart-strings are breaking 
And no balm of this world soothes the pain and the aching. 

The soft dawn of dreamland may bring on the day 
And the sunshine of hope kiss the tear-drops away. 

When my voyage is ended on life’s tossing billow, 

When at last in the evening my head seeks the pillow. 

Then God, hear my prayer, for this it will be: 

“Let the friends that I love dwell in dreamland with me!” 
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MISS GUDRUN A. SlMONAR 


Guffrun A. Simonar 

as ‘Rosalinde’ in ‘Die Fledermaus’ at 
the National Theatre and Opera 
House in Reykjavik, Iceland. 


It has now been definitely decidi 
that GuSrun A. Simonar will arr 
in New York about the end of Septe' 
ber and will reach Winnipeg abc 
the twelfth of October. 

The arrangements, tentatively ma 
last summer with the CBC, will 
carried out. Miss Simonar will appt 
on the Distinguished Artists P: 
gramme which is a coast to coast pi 
duction. The CBC have also definiti l 
committed themselves to put Ml 
Simonar on a TV programme and s ] 
most likely will be on the six o’clol 
Spotlight a few days before the 11 
performance takes place. The act« j 
dates of these appearances have rj 
been fixed but will be made knot 
through the press. 

The date of the main Winnipeg col 
cert has already been settled. Miss Sitl 
onar will appear in the PlayhouJ 
Theatre on Wednesday the 5th 
November. This concert will be undj 
the joint auspices of Celebrity Co 
certs (Canada) Ltd., The Icelandic 
tional League and the Canada-Icela 
Foundation. The price of admissio 
the places at which ticket coupons 
be available and all other details v 
be made known through the dan 
press and the Icelandic weeklies. 

A schedule of concerts in the Ic 
landic districts of Manitoba and Nor 
Dakota will be announced later. It 
expected that Miss Simonar w 
proceed to the West Coast and av 
appear in the principal cities and It 
landic districts there. 

Miss Simonar is acknowledged 
be the best singer in Iceland at tl 
present time and one of the bt 
sopranos in Europe. It was on tl’ 
strength of the advance notices and tl 
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pliving of one or two records in Win¬ 
nipeg that the CBC and Mr. A. K. 
Gee. the President and Managing Dir¬ 
ector of Celebrity Concerts Ltd., made 
'd their commitments. 


The committee in charge are: 
Consul Grettir L. Johannson 
Dr. Richard Beck 
Mrs. H. F. Danielson 
Judge W. J. Lindal, (Chairman) 


x 


REV. KOLBEINN S/EMUNDSSON 



RIV. KOLBEINN S/EMUNDSSON 


|)n the occasion, this year, of his 
seventieth birthday Rev. Kolbeinn 
Saenumdson of Seattle, Wash., asked to 
bq relieved of his duties as pastor of 
Stljames Lutheran Church in Seattle, 
wqich he had served for about thirty 
( years. His resignation was regretfully 
acet pted but he was appointed Pastor 
Emeritus of the church he had served 
solved. 

Kolbeinn Saemundson was born in 
1 Ic|land and migrated to Canada soon 
a fir the turn of the century. For a 
while he worked as a printer for The 
Columbia Press in Winnipeg and then 
i moved to Point Roberts on the West 
C(|ast where he farmed and was Post¬ 
master. There he married Groa Thor- 


steinson. 

By this time Kolbeinn had felt the 
urge to offer his services to the Luther¬ 
an church, and in 1924 he moved with 
his family to Seattle and enrolled in 
the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Three years later he was ordained in 
the first church he attended in Am¬ 
erica, the First Lutheran Church in 
Winnipeg. His first cad was to the 
Ffallgrims congregation in Ballard, 
now part of Seattle. A year later he 
was asked to serve the St. James con¬ 
gregation in Seattle as well, and for 
some years he was pastor of both 
churches and later on St. James church 
alone. 

It can be truly said that Rev. Kol¬ 
beinn Saemundson is the person to 
whom the main credit goes for build¬ 
ing the present St. James church and 
its congregation. When he arrived the 
congregation numbered only about 
twenty-five; in enlarging the congre¬ 
gation he placed special emphasis upon 
the Sunday School and within a short 
while it became, as it still is, one of the 
largest Sunday Schools in the Pacific 
Synod of the United Lutheran church. 

The increasing church membership 
demanded a larger church. The old 
church was torn down and a new one 
erected; more land was obtained and 
later a parsonage erected on the 
church grounds. 

At the closing church service a 
testimonial scroll was presented to the 
retiring pastor in which he was noti¬ 
fied of his appointment to the honor- 
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ary position of Pastor Emeritus of St. married his present wife, Sara, a meB 
James church. ber of the St. James congregation. A 

Kolbeinn Saemundson is a literary er a year of travel and rest the R I 
man and through the years, even and Mrs. Sasmundsson will make th I 
though he has served a non-Icelandic home in a house near St. Jan , 
congregation, he has maintained a good church which Kolbeinn is building. I 
command of the Icelandic language Now that Kolbeinn has retired I 
and frequently has translated choice wfll be ted that he devote a 

Icelandic poetry into English. ... o; 

Kolbeinn Stemundsson lost his first ot hls time to hls Icelandic hern 1 
wife in 1947; their youngest son is now anc ^ §* ve expression to his thoughts p 
training for the ministry. In 1953 he poetry and prose. —W.J.L. 1< 

______ . o 

1 he Icel ander And His Island s 


It is well that when opportunities 
present themselves, those who have 
the ability and training, should place 
before the Canadian people various 
facets of the structure we call the 
Icelandic heritage. It was refreshing 
to hear Miss Caroline Gunnarson, 
Women’s Editor of the Free Press 
Weekly, in a talk given on the CBC 
programme “Prairie Talks” in July 
last. 

In a somewhat breezy style she began: 

“An Icelander is an Icelander. Let 
him go at that. He will admit his blood 
ties with the Norwegians, the Swedes, 
even the Danes. But he is none of these 
and he’ll certainly tell you so. 

“Let no one withhold from him the 
special credit he deserves for being an 
Icelander. 

“Don’t forget—his forebears were 
Norsemen, and they chose to become 
Icelanders for very special reasons— 
reasons that Scandinavia’s older, big¬ 
ger and wealthier nations sometimes 
failed to respect, but reasons that have 
made a nation of a few and scattered 
people on a rugged northern island, 
reasons that have helped shape the Ice¬ 
lander into the proud and peculiar in¬ 
dividual that he is.” 

Later in her talk Miss Gunnarson 


gives a priceless illustration of t 
peaceful and democratic way in whiH 
the Icelandic people have sob j 
problems of vital import and fatell 
destiny. c 

“In the year 1000 Iceland chan:; / 
religion in a civilized and orderly nuB 
ner, because a half heathen Althii < 
decreed that Christianity was the wl] 
of the greater number of people. Ai I 
they chose a respected worshipper 
Odin and Thor to declare Althing’s all 
ceptance of the Christian faith. 

“How is that for subtle deplomanJ 
“ ‘It seems well to me’ he said, ‘tii ! 
men who over zealously oppose the nt 
faith be not given their way. There I ! 
much good in both faiths. Let us th 
have one faith for all and one way I 
worship. For it is true that a rift 
the law brings rift in the peace’.” ' 
The rule of law has from time it 
memorial been held almost sacred 
the Icelander. On this Caroline says; 

“To this day, law, to the Iceland; I 
is not to be trifled with. When it i 
longer suits him, he sets out to chanjl 
it, but he seldom breaks it.” 

This appropriate address to Ca; 
adians by the incoming President 
The Icelandic Canadian Club, augu 
well for the work of the club this con 
ing season. 
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r| The Canada Council Awards A Scholarship 
; To An Applicant From Iceland 

J)n July 9, 1958, The Canada Coun- ships must reach The Canada Council’s 
; oil [wrote a letter to His Excellency, office by February 1. In December 


lt; Tqor Thors, Minister to Canada for 
ts Icepnd, and forwarded a copy of the 
letter to the Chairman of the Board 
_ . of Trustees of the Canada-Iceland 
Foundation. In this letter Mr. E. Bus- 
siere, who is in charge of “Non-resident 
Fellowships” granted by the Council, 
, j stated that he was pleased to inform 
His Excellency “that Mr. Gunnar 
Rfgnarsson, EskihliS 10 A, Reykja¬ 
vik, has been chosen as a winner of 
one of the first awards made by the 
Council”. Mr. Bussiere went on to say 
that the awards were of a value of 
111 $2,000, plus travel allowance to Can¬ 
ada and return, and were renewable. 

It was, indeed, a great pleasure to 
the Canada-Iceland Foundation to 
hear that Iceland had been allotted one 
of the first awards. This speaks well 
for the merits of the applicants from 
Iceland especially when one bears in 
mind that applications, in some cases 
many, came from close to fifty coun¬ 
tries. It is understood that forty non¬ 
resident awards were made. 

11 he Canada-Iceland Foundation 
was particularly pleased and much en- 
cciiraged by a letter received from His 
Excellency, Thor Thors, in which he 
giles credit to the Foundation and its 
associate organization in Iceland the 
■land-jRanada RaS”’, for their ef¬ 
forts in bringing about the allotment 
tol Iceland of one of the first scholar¬ 
ships from The Canada Council. 

Bn the Canada Council Regulations, 
released late in 1957, it was stated that 
applications for Non-resident Fellow 


last, application forms were obtained 
and sent by the Canada-Iceland Foun¬ 
dation to Consul-General Hallgrimur 
F. Hallgrfmsson, C.B.E. chairman of 
the newly formed Island-Kanada RaS, 
and he was asked to have the forms 
and supporting documents completed 
as soon as possible. He and his as¬ 
sociates in the RaS acted with great 
despatch. The applications, with sup¬ 
porting material, were forwarded to 
the Canada-Iceland Foundation in 
time to enable the chairman to send 
them, with some additional testimon¬ 
ials, to The Canada Council, to arrive 
there before the deadline set in the 
Regulations. It may be that some other 
countries did not act with equal des¬ 
patch because the time limit for 1958- 
59 foreign aw'ards was later extended 
to May 1, 1958. 

It should be noted that applications 
for Fellowships from foreign countries 
must be cleared by the diplomatic 
representative of Canada in each 
respective country. As Canada’s min¬ 
ister to Iceland, Honourable R. A. 
MacKay, resides in Oslo, arrangements 
were made, satisfactory to The Can¬ 
ada Council, that applications from 
Iceland be cleared through Consul- 
General Hallgrimsson in Reykjavik 
and sent direct to Canada. 

It is hoped that at least one scholar 
will come from Iceland to Canada 
each year. But this must no* be a one 
way traffic nor does it behoove us Can¬ 
adians of Icelandic extraction to lean 
heavily upon the liberality of the Can¬ 
adian people through The Canada 
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Council. It is the hope of the Canada- 
Iceland Foundation that it may be able 
to offer assistance to Canadian scholars 
and artists who desire to further their 
studies in Iceland as well as to parti¬ 
cipate in helping students and artists 
who seek to advance their training in 
Canada. Both are within the purposes 
and objects for which the Canada-Ice¬ 
land Foundation was established. 

A complete statement setting out 
the reasons for the formation of the 
Canada-Iceland Foundation, its pur¬ 


poses and objects, and the present pedfl 
sonnel of honorary members, of fit age: 
and charter members will, in the n cen 
future, appear in the weeklies, Heiinat 
skringla and Logberg, and in The Lcha 
landic Canadian, and copies will virl 
sent to Mr. Hallgrimsson for clis tha 
bution in Iceland in such manner is 
the Island-Kanada RaS may decide. ■ 
Released on behalf of the Canada! for 
land Foundation September 20, 1958|jj-j 
W. J. Tindal, 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees! J 
Canada-Iceland Foundation a ( 

ed 


SCANDINAVIAN NEW CANADIANS E 


The above is the title to an article 
in the September issue of Liberty* 
written by its editor, Frank Rasky. 
This article is the fifth in a series on 
Canada’s ethnic groups and the next 
article will be on the Hungarians. 

It is indicative of a trend in Can¬ 
adian thinking, always reflected in the 
press, that many newspapers and 
periodicals go to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of publishing articles on the 
ethnic groups in Canada, Every once 
in a while a person opens the weekly 
edition of an eastern paper such as 
The Toronto Daily Star, or even an ap¬ 
parently purely business paper such as 
The Financial Post only to discover 
an article on a national group or on 
a Canadian of non-British-French 
origin. One must presume that this is 
based upon an awakening to the fact 


* Liberty, styled “Canada’s young family mag¬ 
azine”, was established 36 years ago in Mon¬ 
treal and has offices in both Montreal and 
Toronto. Its circulation is about half a million. 
The President and Publisher is Jack Kent 
Cooke, and the General Manager Gordon Rum- 
gay. The editor is Frank Rasky, of Russian 
descent, who heads an editorial staff of 
ten. -ED. 


that these so called ethnic groups-J 
Canadians of other than British i T 
French descent—are playing an impoi £•] 
ant role and in the future will play id 
even more important role in the buil 
ing of this nation and in the mouli 1 
ing of characteristics and a type whit J 
may ibe said to be truly Canadia: j 
These characteristics and the type the 
forge, which as yet are as the kern | 
of wheat in the dough stage, will i ii 
course of time take definite form wit a( 
cliscernable content and establish tli r , 
Canadian pattern of democratic citizer 1 
ship. 0 

One may, indeed, let the min w 
wander beyond immediate horizon 0 
and ask the question: Who is thei 0 
to say that this widening of outloo 
in Canada (and elsewhere) does nc § 
presage or does not arise with a simila *- 
widening of outlook at the headquari c 
ters of the organization upon whit e 
mankind bases its hope for permanen 1 
peace—the United Nations? 

t 

It is very interesting to the national 
groups which are the subject of thes 
articles to hear what has most impress 
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he author and, in many cases, his 
agents, as they wandered about the 
licences or settlements of each particular 
national group and picked out special 
hchlracteristics, whether exemplary 
virt'i;es or amusing foibles. Viewed in 
; that light the article by Frank Rasky 
is instructive. 

The author struck oil in his search 
ifor' an outstanding Scandinavian at- 
'titift of mind when he came across 
something for which he could not find 
a Ammon English expression and call¬ 
ed It “tenacious gumption.” 

■The Danes try to define this unique 
Scandinavian quality with the word 
‘Mid’. The Swedes call it ‘Spanst’. 
Tel the Norwegians, it’s ‘mot’. And to 
tha Icelanders, it’s ‘hugrekki”. 

fcut the word that best expresses 
this tenacious Scandinavian quality is 
the Finlander’s indefinable ‘sisu’. In 
Enllish, ‘sisu’ might be loosely trans- 
1 latld as “stick-to-it-iveness”, ‘intestinal 
fortitude’ or simply ‘guts’.’ 

An Icelander will not find it hard 
1 to lunderstand and perhaps will be 
platsed to note the following result 
of lie search. 

■’erhaps the one characteristic that 
link- all the Scandinavians who have 
adlentured to Canada is the spirit of 
ruaged individualism.” 

A step was taken by the first settlers 
onlthe west shore of Lake Winnipeg 
which has no parallel in Canadian 
collmization history and reveals one 
of Ithe outstanding qualities of the 
Icelandic mind. Icelanders will feel 
grateful to the author for bringing 
this unique adventure to the attention 
of the hundreds of thousands of read¬ 
ers! of Liberty. The reference here is 
to Ithe attempt made by the settlers 
who came to the district in 1875 to 
establish a form of democratic govern¬ 


ment in a part of what was then the 
unorganized territory of Keewatin. In 
this venture there was no suggestion 
of disloyalty to governmental author¬ 
ity; the Icelandic settlers were simply 
determined that their thousand year 
old democratic process should prevail. 
Mr. Rasky says: 

“Unquestionably, the most bizarre 
colony was the ‘Republic of New Ice¬ 
land’ established on the bleak western 
rim of Lake Winnipeg, Man., in 
1875 .... 

“There the settlement started an 
absolutely unique system of self gov¬ 
ernment. Elected representatives of 
their four districts—Willow Point, 
Arnes, Riverton and Hecla Island — 
met in stately parliament called 
‘Thingrad’.” 

T he author has his humorous way 
of describing that time in the life of 
the immigrant when he still speaks 
his native tongue with greater ease 
than English or any other language. 
Speaking of his wife, Walle Larson of 
Winnipeg is reported to have said: 

“When I get mad at her, I speak 
Norwegian, because the words come 
out faster.” 

The reaction of the immigrant who 
has been in Canada a number of years 
and then visits his fatherland is put 
thus by H. Ross Jensen of Montreal, 
as reported in the article: 

“The disgruntled immigrants don’t 
appreciate how well off they are in 
Canada until they get a taste of back 
home again.” 

The author mentions a few Iceland¬ 
ers by name—authors and editors. It is 
encouraging to note that he refers to 
The Icelandic Canadian as “an Eng¬ 
lish-language cultural quarterly.” 

-W. J. L. 
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JddteJJ o/ the Ataid o{ the yiiountainJ 

MlJ. Olavia 3innboyaion, at Qimli, M.onday c4ugudt 4th 1958 

Hpate seems to bring us various kinds of days: some long and tiring, others 
unforgettable because of the heartfelt associations they have for us. 

■To the latter belong the days here dedicated to me every year. A mother is 
rlalilcned by the devotion of her children. Such days also foster a feeling of 
unit' among those present. Those responsible for them deserve thanks. 

■1 am very pleased to address you on this historic spot to which my child¬ 
ren came in the last decades of the nineteenth century, converting a wilder 
ness into a garden. In those days adversity of many kinds faced me and it was 
noJ vithout a trace of anger that I saw my children leave, although their 
detEoion to me could be seen by the fact that they called their new home 
NE1 ' ICELAND. As the years have passed this anger has completely disap¬ 
peared and I have seen that what I considered a loss was in fact a great gain. 
You have remained true to your Icelandic heritage and this is evident in the 
name ot this spot GIMLI, which means a blessed spot, a place where good 
men dwell. 

lAs the years passed another example of the love and devotion of my 
chiilren was seen in the founding of BETEL which means God’s house—a 
pla|c where Icelanders might spend the last years of their life. It clearly at¬ 
tests to a spirit of Christian love ?nd sacrifice, and the present generation has 
sholn the same feeings as their fathers in rebuilding and extending Betel. I 
amldeeply grateful for this, for what you do for my elderly children you do 
forine. 

■Times change and people also. I cannot claim your undivided devotion. 
You: allegiance is, of course, to your present homeland. The language spoken 
by lour fathers is now unfamiliar to many of you. But the ideals and manly 
qualities of your fathers are not limited by citizenship or language. I only ask 
thal you do not forget your origin or your cultural heritage, and that you remern- 
berlme and preserve the finest qualities of the Icelandic people throughout 
thelages. 

■ L"t us trust God’s words: each seed sown in charity carries the promise of 
heal'en on earth. Each holy prayer can count on God’s grace. Should we not 
banish tear and hatred, since aid and mercy are available to all in the faith 
whrh can gather together a thousand peoples in the service of truth, love and 
peape. 
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The Withered Stalk ■** 


Author: FRIBJ6N STEFANSSON 
Translator: BOGI BJARNASON 


in 

of 


The alarm clock, which he always 
carried with him, stridently and in¬ 
sistently brought him out of the depth 
of slumber. It announced to him a new 
day, new tasks in this hour of grey 
dawn. As he came to and literally roll¬ 
ed out of bed and began dressing, he 
was aware that some of what he had 
imbibed the previous night was still 
with him. 

The place, a room of an inn; the 
man, an undistinguished writer, a bird 
of passage in this city. 

When he had finished shaving he 
delved into his bag for wrapping. Two 
blank pages out of a notebook served 
this purpose; on a third page he noted 
some of his scribbling, a stray thought 
he had intended to embody in a story. 
His brow creased as he read: 

“. . . people on the street reminded 
him of blades of grass, sere and yellow; 
more aptly, of two snowflakes that 
wayward breezes had brought together, 
jostling in the upper air, shaping each 
other as they collided, then drifting 
into other concentrations and chang¬ 
ing as they went, eventually finding 
themselves side-by-side in a snowdrift 
behind a ramshackle hut on a creek- 
bank, their original shapes changed, 
with different accretions of dust part¬ 
icles, but still essentially snowflakes.” 

He tore out the page and, crumpl¬ 
ing it, threw it in the waste basket. 
In its present purview the statement 
was of no moment. 

He stowed his shaver outfit in his 
bag, together with the alarm clock, a 
half-empty bottle of aquavit and an 


fa 

anthology of poems. This was the si| 1( 
of his effects. f 0 

It was still early as he made his usd 
down the stairs, where every sse 
creaked. At the door he was met bfj 
chilling and dust-laden wind. 

A frowsily-clad woman, bare head ai 
ambled down the walk ahead of hire 
obviously drunk, one hand holdiri 
the collar of her coat to cover ! C 
face. He lengthened his step to p 
her, but she grabbed at his arm. y, 

‘‘Hi, old fellow! Aren’t we friend w 

He saw, despite the coat collar, ti 
one eye was blackened. Yet it strii 
him that he had seen this face beta ( 
He said: 

‘‘I have not the pleasure of yo J 
acquaintance”, and attempted to ma ] 

off. 1 

1 

She forestalled this by a grip on i 
arm,. repeating her question, whetlil 
they were not friends. Her husky voij 
conveyed to him all that society co s 
demns—bitterness, squalor, degra 

ation. 

“You are a real man; all real ni: 
are my friends.” 

“Go home and sleep it off.” 

“Elome? I have no home.” 

An alcoholic, he thought, as 
tried to disengage his arm. 

“I have to get on; my time is n 
my own.” 

She appeared to come to, determin: 
not to lose him. 

“I am now a homeless, battered w 
man; but there was a time that y< 
chased after me.” 


n 
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“So?” (trying to recall where he 
had met her). “Well, goodbye." 

“Listen!” she called after him; lend 
me [enough for a bed, to bail me out 
of the ditch.” 

Ho turned to glance at her bloated 
face with its conspicuous “shiner”, at 
Si her [tattered raiment and down-at-heel 
footjuear, and wondered where he had 
as em this person before. Surely he had 
sliseen her, known her, somewhere, 
bffloilched, he said to her: 

•* ry well, if you are broke and 
i adrift. I’ll see to it that you have a 
Inioir for the day. You can occupy my 
roan at the inn, since I am leaving. 
ICome on.” 

Pi For the space of a moment she 
helt 'ted, then appeared to collect he- 

wits. 

t] “I knew it! We are friends, and ‘a 
friend in need is a friend in deed’. 

, One has but to see you to know that 
you are a real man.” 

H strode ahead of her up the 
ricketty stairway to his late room, not¬ 
ing that she made an effort to appear 
not drunk. His bed was unmade, and 
' onihe table were glasses and an empty 
bottle, residue of his night’s carousal. 

1 “Pray be seated” — indicating the 
1 settee. “Then tell me where and when 
' I chased after you.” His smile invited 
confidences. 

1 ‘IFirst loosen my tongue with a 
thimbleful of —and there was a 
trafe of dignity in the way she utter- 
edlthe request. 

®e opened his bag and brought 
forth a bottle. For a brief moment 
thagleam in her good eye was intense, 
as El she had been made heir to a 
king’s ransom. But the gleam was 
brief, for here was but a respite—may- 
beltwo glassfuls. It wouldn’t go far. 
When next she looked at him, there 
rvas in her glance an accusation, that 
the' supply was meagre. 


“I thought you might be that way.” 

“I am.” He poured two glasses. 

“Skol!” 

“Skol!” 

“You said that I had chased after 
you?” 

“Yes,” she said, “that you did. Four¬ 
teen, fifteen years ago there was a 
young girl in a lilacdrlue dress, at a 
dance hall far removed. The boys were 
eager to dance with her—maybe be¬ 
cause she danced well, maybe for other 
reasons. Whatever the reason, it was 
fun. It was delightful. It was life.” 

She laughed; and the laugh was 
harsh and cold, bereft of mirth. 

“I was that girl. And there was a 
swain from the northlands, small of 
stature, who danced with her when¬ 
ever she would let him, and he was 
eager to escort her home. But s u 
laughed at him because he was shy, 
and went off with the tall carpenter 
with the scarred forehead. That young 
swain was yourself. 

“This girl no longer exists; only my¬ 
self remains.” 

Again that cold, unpleasant laugh. 

“But you—you remain. And you are 
a man.” 

He looked at her, and recollection 
of a dimly-lit dance hall came to his 
mind, the floor packed with gyrating 
humanity, and a corner where sat a 
fat, sweaty accordionist and a drum¬ 
mer. He himself was the short swain 
out of the northlands. His attention 
had been centered on the pretty, dark- 
haired girl, a cafe waitress. But other 
men had been more forward, and them 
she favored over him, having many to 
choose from. He had been anguished, 
and dreamt about her at night, but 
was too diffident to press his suit with 
sufficient ardor. — And now she faced 
him as they sat in his room at the inn. 

She finished her drink. 

“Have another?” 
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“What a silly question!” 

He stood up to remove his coat, and 
for a moment he preened at the mirror. 
She spoke: 

“I must be a sight. —My man, the 
damned brute!” 

“Did he hit you?” 

“That he did.” 

“Your man?” he said, not knowing 
whether she was married. 

“He threw me out, even denying me 
time to collect my things.” 

“And the reason?” 

“Reason! Jealousy, and just plain 
evil. He is a brute. Yet he takes up 
with other women whenever he has a 
mind to, and thinks nothing of it.” 

He offered her a cigarette. Smoking, 
she leaned back and remarked. “I must 
be a sight.” 

Politely he denied it, yet knowing 
that she must be aware of his estima¬ 
tion of her. 

She looked at the unmade bed be¬ 
hind him where he stood. 

“You’re the fine one—upper class. 
I knew it the moment I clamped my 
eyes on you. I size men up very quick- 

v 

“But occasionally you make mis¬ 
takes.” he sipped at his glass. 

“No. I make no errors in that respect. 
I should like to drink with you all 
this day and the coming night.” 

He laughed. 

“Now I must be off. And I think 
you should drink no more. Just go 
to sleep. The room is yours for the 
day." 

“No,” she said, “I shall not remain 
unless you are with me.” 

Pie scrutinized her, wondering that 
she did not realize how disgusting she 
must be in his sight. 


“I am leaving on the scheduled I 
You go to sleep; quite probably I 
have not slept this past night." 

She pouted. ^ 

“If you go I go. I accept no fa\ ^ 
He emptied his glass and pul Q 
bottle in his bag. 


If 


‘O.K., and as you please. But R 




I then call a taxi to take you h 
home to your man, to make up i I 
disagreements?” 

She made no reply, but lookti a 
the dregs in her glass. But when a ’ 
looked up and saw that he was dfl 


mined to go, her manner softened 


n 


ii c: 

t\ 

fi 

s; 

1 


“Have you a few more drops for 

He poured another finger in 
glass. 

“I thought you were a man.” 

He stood up to go. 

“Not that it matters very much, 
you said that we were friends; ant 
a friend I advise you to go to sll 
or else go back to your man and ct 
to terms with him.” 

As he spoke- she covered her I j 
with her hands, her elbows resting j 
the table. 

“What man?” she asked. 


“Your man, of course.” < 

“He is dead—died long ago. Y I 
are all dead, save only you.” 

For a brief moment an image , 
the pretty, dark-haired waitress 
had dreamed about appeared to 
mind, then faded and was gone, i 
in its place was — 

He pulled a bill from his wallet . 
laid it on the table. Silently he nil 
his way down the stairs of the i 
which creaked at his every step. 

Gaining the street he glanced. 
his watch, noting that his bus was i] 
to leave in just ten minutes. 
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TAKING ROOT IN CANADA 
lv |b]§Gus Romaniuk 
itlcBumbia Printers, Winnipeg 
195 4, pp- 283. 

Reviewed by: 

W. Kristjanson 

■This is a story of a man and a 
country. A story of the pioneering in 
a lew land, of the hardship, the miser- 
abb poverty, the sacrifice, the tragedy 
and the indomitable courage that lifted 
men above misfortune to hack and 
can e and grub from an unrelenting 
wilderness the precious heritage of 
frledom and unlimited opportunity”, 
sails the forward to Gus Romaniuk’s 
Taking Root in Canada. 

■hiking Root in Canada is the auto¬ 
biography of Gus Romaniuk, whose 
parents arrived from the Ukraine, with 
their family in 1912 and settled in the 
Ledwyn district, nine miles north of 
Riverton, Manitoba. The father had 

1 preceded the family and had built a 
log cabin, with bare, moss chinked 
wais, a ceiling of hay, and no floor. 
When the mother saw this sne burst 
out weeping, but then she looked 
around, removed her coat and rolled 
up her sleeves, and started setting 
things in order. This is an example 
ofBhe courage and determination with 
which the settlers of Ledwyn district 
se6 about changing their waterlogged 
bush and forest land to cultivated farm 
land. 

; ■’he author’s experiences in seeking 
seasonal and casual employment are 
tygical of pioneering days: work in a 
loping camp, cutting cordwood and 
hauling it to Riverton by oxen, selling 
ralway ties for the railway from Gimli 
tol Riverton, fishing on Lake Win- 
nipeg, and harvesting and threshing 


in Saskatchewan, all this before setting 
up in business. It is a story of persistent 
effort, slowly won success, a severe 
setback in the depression years of the 
thirties, a story of physical and mental 
effort, of adjustment, of taking root 
and belonging in the larger commun¬ 
ity. 

This is more than the story of a 
single individual and bis family. It is 
a story typical of many a Manitoba 
community. The Ukrainian newcomers 
first did business with the Icelanders 
in Riverton, then presently some mov¬ 
ed into town and became members of 
a changing and growing community. 
It is gratifying to read of the kindness 
and helpfulness shown by the earlier 
settlers to the newcomers, of another 
racial origin. 

“The longer we lived in Riverton”, 
says the author, “the more we grew to 
understand and appreciate the mean¬ 
ing of freedom and democracy; not only 
our community but throughout the 
section of Canada we know. Although 
immigration had created somewhat of 
a melting pot of races and creeds, the 
definiteness of our origin never set 
up social or economic barriers of any 
kind. 

“We were Ukrainians. Riverton was 
predominantly Icelandic. Yet we were 
all Canadian; more than that, human 
beings—people living together and 
working together in goodwill.” 

Of special interest to the readers of 
the Icelandic Canadian Magazine will 
be the mention of several people of 
Icelandic origin. Sveinn Thorvaldson 
is mentioned as a prominent business¬ 
man in the larger community. The 
foreman of the logging camp, Oddleif- 
son, patiently taught the greenhorns 
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how to wielcl an axe and fell trees. 
Mentioned are Steini Eliasson; Ingi 
Ingaldson; Oddur Olafson; S. V. Sig- 
urdson, mayor of Riverton, and others. 
A splendid tribute is paid to the devot¬ 
ed service of Dr. S . O. Thompson, 
M.L.A. 


Taking Root in Canada is a st , 
told simply, directly, with zest a ] 
feeling and imagination. It is vJ 
readable and the author has a messaT 
The book is w r ell illustrated, by Gp] 
don Dale of Minneapolis, and the g ( Q 
eral appearance is attractive. 


Ross Legrand Wins $2,500 Scholarship 



Ross Legrand, son of Gerald and 
Evelyn (nee Athelstan) Legrand of St. 
Louis Park, Minnesota, was awarded 
a general scholarship of $2,500 ap¬ 
plicable for use at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, after graduat¬ 
ing from St. Louis Park Senior High 
School. 

At St. Louis Park Senior High he 
was sports editor of the student news¬ 
paper, vice-president of the Minnesota 
High School Press Association, home- 
coming co-chairman, vice-president of 
the student council, president of the 
band and a member of the National 
Honor Society, the Varsity basketball 
team, the Canteen and the Latin Club. 

He was awarded a first place in the 
state for a high school sports story, 
received the highest mark possible in 


the state music contest on the Fret 
horn, and placed among the top t 
per cent of high school seniors in i 
state in the National Merit Scholars! 
qualifying test. 

★ 

HELGA BALDWINSON WINS 
FURTHER LAURELS 

Miss Helga Baldwinson, who col 
pletecl her studies at Manitoba Tea 
ers’ College last June, won the Viki| 
Scholarship of $50.00 awarded annu 
ly by The Viking Club of ManitJ 
to the best all-round student in 1 
Province of Scandinavian birth 
descent. On June 19, at the Colli 
convocation S. R. Rodvik, a p 
president of the club made the preser 
ation. 

It has become almost a habit : 
Helga to receive honors for her exJ 
lence in both academic and music si 
dies. See Icel. Canadian Summer 19;! 
Last January, when attending Mai 
toba Teachers’ College she was one 
two students selected from a stuclf 
body of about six hundred to atte: 
a conference in Edmonton of Weste 
teachers’ college students. 

This year Miss Baldwinson expe 
to obtain her A.M.M. from the Univl 
sity of Manitoba for both piano a| 
voice. In course of time she hopes 
obtain her B.A. She is at present teat 
ing in Assiniboine School, St. Jam 
grade 5, and music in grade 7. 
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TWO SONS OF TANTALLON 
TJneers UNIVERSITY 
cates 



Raymond Wesley Johnson 



John Randolph Johnson 




Raymond Wesley and John Ran¬ 
dolph, sons of Sigurdur and Thora 
(Amundson) Johnson, formerly of 
Tantallon, Sask., and now of Van¬ 
couver, B. C., are both university grad¬ 
uates. 

Raymond Wesley Johnson, who was 



born in Prince Albert, Sask., March 18, 
1931, received his public school and 
high school education in Wynyard, 
Sask. In 1953 he obtained a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Agriculture from 
the University of British Columbia. He 
resides in Vancouver. 

John Randolph Johnson was born 
in Wynyard, December 20, 1933. He 
received his public schooling in Wyn¬ 
yard, completed his high school work 
in British Columbia, and last spring- 
graduated in medicine from the St. 
Michael’s Hospital in Toronto, Ont. 

* 

LOIS JOHANNESSON 
WINS HONORS 



Lois Johannesson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Johannesson, formerly 
of Wynyard, Sask., and now of North 
Surrey, B. C., on graduation from the 
North Surrey Collegiate last spring 
was awarded the MacMillan Club Cit¬ 
izenship trophy for her activities in 
school activities since grade nine. In 
grade 12 Lois was class president, ed- 
itor-in-chief of the school annual, vice- 
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president of the student council, girls’ 
sports aggregate winner and Mardi 
Gras Queen. 

Lois was born in the Grandy district 
north of Wynyard, Sask., and attend¬ 
ed the Grandy School. All her grand¬ 
parents are residents of the Lake 
District (VatnabygS) in Saskatchewan. 
★ 

Rosemary Johnson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jon Johnson, 735 Home St., 
Winnipeg, has been awarded a $500 
bursary by the Government of Mani¬ 
toba. She has been an outstanding 
student at the Daniel MacIntyre Col¬ 
legiate and on completing grade XI 
last spring secured the highest marks 
in her grade. Two years ago a six- 
page story by her appeared in the 
publication called “First Flowering”, a 
selection of prose and poetry by the 
youth of Canada. Rosemary plans to 
attend the University of Manitoba and 
hopes to take Icelandic as soon as she 
is permitted to do so. 

★ 

BRILLIANT STUDENT WINS 
$2,000 SCHOLARSHIP 

Last spring David Daniel Kristman- 
son, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Kristmanson of Prince Rupert, B. C., 
was awarded a $2,000 National Re¬ 
search Council Scholarship. Back in 
1947 David won another $2,000 schol¬ 
arship, awarded by Imperial Oil Ltd. 

He is a graduate in chemical 
engineering from the University of 
British Columbia and two years ago 
won an Athlone Scholarship and pro¬ 
ceeded to London, England, where he 
has been pursuing post-graduate stu¬ 
dies at Imperial College. 

The term of the Athlone Scholar¬ 
ship expires in September of this year 
and Mr. Kristmanson will continue 
his studies in London on the Research 
Council Scholarship, leading to a Ph. 
D. degree. 


Autumn 19 


GRADUATE IN He* 

LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY s 

ud 



Shirley Edna Thorsteinson, daughteB 1 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thorsteinsonte 
Husavik, Man., graduated from thl ' 
Winnipeg General Hospital School oStl 
Medical Laboratory Technology iifl 
March of this year. J 

At the spring banquet of the Mami. 1 ^ 
toba branch of the Canadian SocietiM 
of Laboratory Technologists she wa4' 
awarded the society pin for havinu: 
attained the highest average marks in 1 
the Manitoba autumn examinations olai 
1957. n 

Miss Thorsteinson is presently emvs 
ployed at the Winnipeg Clinic. 

★ s 

d 

PIANO RECITAL BY 
THORA ASGEIRSON DU BOIS 

b 

Last July Thora Asgeirson du Bois 1 ^ 

held a piano recital in the city oP 

Lindsborg, Kansas, where she is living 

with her husband Ronald du Bois,^ 

who is assistant professor of Arts at 1 

Bethany College there. 

Lindsborg papers gave very laud- 1 ' 

atory reviews of Thora’s program, and U 

she has been allotted a definite niche" 

< 

in the musical circles of this pleasant 
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llegfe city. At the end of last term 
s. du Bois was appointed piano in- 
uctir of the preparatory department 
Bethany College. 

OWThora’s recital the Lindsborg 
w«Record says, in part: 

“One of the highlights of Linds- 
rg summer musical activities was the 
mo recital given by Thoia Asgeir- 
i dr Bois . . . Mrs. du Bois chose 
r hei opening number the Chromatic 
ntasy and Fugue of S. J. Bach, per- 
ps 4ne of his most demanding key- 
ard works and certainly a fearful 
ener with its myriads of highly com- 
x figurations and intricate chro¬ 
nic modulations. The pianist put 
r aidience completely at ease, how- 
er, with her authoritative and com- 
e.inding approach to the keyboard . . . 
n ie second number, Schumann’s Son- 
li i ! in G Minor, was as effective and 
osthetic a contrast as one could hope 
irf-^HMrs. du Bois succeeded in mak- 
y it a very real and rewarding exper- 
pce.” 

Airs, du Bois rounded out her pro- 
jim with the Holberg Suite by Grieg; 
ijux D’Eaux, by Ravel; and Cinq Brefs 
d Jean Rivier, all of which were 
liaised by the reviewers as having been 
ne in fine style. In conclusion he 
ivs: I 

“The excellent choice of program, 
e musical understanding and techn- 
il competence of Thora du Bois, . . . 
irked together to create an exceed- 
gly enjoyable evening rich in mus- 
gl experience . . . 

.Thora studied music for two years 
, Paris on an Icelandic Canadian 
uib Scholarship. There she met Ron- 
( I du Bois, who was studying Art in 
risMThey were married there, and 
ter coming back to Winnipeg, he 
light Art here for a few years, untii 
reiving the appointment as Assistant 
ofessoi of Art at Bethany College, in 


Lindsborg. Mr. and Mrs. du Bois, with 
their two children, visited in Win¬ 
nipeg this summer, with Thora’s 
mother, and a host of relatives and 
friends. (See Icelandic Canadian: 
Autumn 1951) —H.D. 

★ 

DUNCAN MCWHIRTER TAKING 
COURSE IN JOURNALISM 



Duncan Thomas McWhirter, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. McWhirter of Fort 
William, Ont., graduated last spring 
from the University of Toronto with 
an honors Bachelor of Arts degree in 
Modern History. His mother, Gudrun, 
is a daughter of Soffia and the late 
Thomas Benjaminson, formerly of 
Lundar, Man. and now of Winnipeg. 

Duncan has decided to take a course 
in journalism, and for that purpose is 
continuing his studies in Toronto. He 
was granted two bursaries, $125 joint¬ 
ly from the federal and provincial 
governments and $150 from the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto. 

This is not the first time this bright 
student has won bursaries. See Iceland¬ 
ic Canadian, Spring 1956. 

Duncan plans to enter the field of 
journalism in Western Canada. 
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JUDITH McWHIRTER WINS 
MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 



Judith McWhirter, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. McWhirter of Fort Wil¬ 
liam has graduated from the Mc- 
Kellar Hospital School of Nursing. 
She received a gold medal on gradu¬ 
ation and at the same time was award¬ 
ed a scholarship of $50.00 for skill in 
her practical training. She also was 
awarded an I.O.D.E. scholarship of 
$50.00 for Nursing. Judith’s mother is 
Icelandic. See item on her brother, 
Duncan Thomas McWhirter. 

★ 

EDMONTON GIRL WINS 
$500 SCHOLARSHIP 

A brilliant student in high school 
and university and winner of many 
scholastic awards, Miss Denise Helga- 
son, of Edmonton, Alta, has now been 
awarded a $500 Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation Scholarship for study in the 
University of Alberta Faculty of Ed¬ 
ucation. 

She graduated in 1955 from High 
School in Edmonton and continued on 


to the University. Over the years I 
has won a University Women’s b! 
ary, National Office Management bi 
ary, scholarship of the Board of (, 
ernors and an Education Society sot 
arship. 

Denise is the daughter of Mr. n 
Mrs. Frederick Helgason of Edmon s 
Her grandparents were Mr. and 
Jonas Helgason, long residents oil 
Argyle district of Southern Manitl 
★ 3 

WINNIPEG STUDENT WINS . 
SCHOLARSHIP SECOND TIME L 

A Winnipeg student at Princi 
Upper School, St. Louis, Missouri,! 
won for the second time the Natic 
Athletic Scholarship Award for 1- 
gaining athletic letters while mainti 
ing consistently high standards! 
scholastics, citizenship and sportsni 
ship. j 

Fie is Paul Edward I lannesson, r: 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh L. Hannesl 
604 Elm Street, Winnipeg. u 

Mr. Hannesson won the award| 
1957 as a sophomore. 

STUDENTS GRADUATING El 3 
THE MAN. TEACHERS’ COLLI/ 
JUNE 1958 h 

The following students of Icelan! 

descent graduated last June from c 

Teachers’ College. 

Cecil Walter Anderson, 409 Bevei 1 ! 

1 

St., Winnipeg. 

Lillian Hope Anderson, Riverton, 
Helga Soffia Baldwinson, Winnipeg 
Olof Baldwinson, Thicket Porta^ 
Manitoba. j 

Laura Jean Bjarnason, Gladstone,f 
Irene June Eggertson, Hekla, Mai^; 
Sigurbjorg Lillian Gudmundson, t 
borg, Man. c 

Lorelie Gudnason, Glenboro, Mail 
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I oselie Gudnason, Glenboro, Man. 
ifarl Arlene Hannesson, Langruth, 

( Manitoba. 

udran Freda Hornfjord, Lundar, 
llsnitoba. 

nna Steinunn Johnson, Lundar. 
n S a Lillian Johnson, Riverton, Man. 
[ubert John Jonasson, Selkirk, Man. 
1 er^-d Thor Janes, Selkirk, Man. 
)anrie ValgerSur Kjartanson, Steep 
Rock, Man. 


ivian Johanna Magnusson, Lundar. 
leaner Beatrice Martin, Vidir, Man. 
orra ne Bernice Martin, Vidir, Man. 
igmfberg Omar Thorlacius, Ashern, 
[lanitoba. 


WINS FULLBRIGHT AWARD 

The Senators of the State of Wash¬ 
ington in the United States have an¬ 
nounced that Rev. Harold S. Sigmar, 
former Lutheran pastor at Kelso, 
Wash., has been given a Fullbright 
Fellowship for ithe 1958-59 university 
year. Rev. Sigmar served previously 
both at Gimli, Man., and Seattle, Wash. 

This will enable Rev. Sigmar to 
pursue advanced studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Iceland where he is present¬ 
ly lecturer on religious subjects. Rev. 
Sigmar went to Iceland last year at 
the invitation of the Department of 
Religious Studies in the University of 
Iceland. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


li¬ 
lt 

“lOm: Sigurberg Thorlacius, son of 
Ir. and Mrs. V. D. Thorlacius of Ash- 
> In, I Man., who graduated from 
’eachers’ College in Winnipeg last 
une, was awarded an I.O.D.E. scholar- 
nip. 

★ 

The American-Scandinavian Foun¬ 
dation in New York City this summer 
mnounced that Michael Krauss, from 
lie state of Ohio, has been named the 
irst recipient of financial aid from a 
iitnd not long ago established by the 
Icelandic author and Nobel prize win- 
er, Hnlldor Kiljan Laxness, for schol- 
.rs desiring to study languages at the 
diversity of Iceland. The fund was 
stabfched by Mr. Laxness while on a 
Inited States tour some months ago. 

Mr. Krauss has decided to study 
'Icelandic and Celtic influences on the 
inguBge. He obtained his Bachelor 
f Arts degree at the University of 
Chicago in 1953 and Master's degree 
t Columbia University in 1955. In 
956 Ihe won a Certimicat D’Etudes 
'uperieures from Le Faculte des Let- 


tres at The Sorbonne, Paris, France. 
During the 1956-57 term he studied at 
the Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Dublin, Eire, and is now preparing to 
write for his doctor’s degree in phil¬ 
osophy at Harvard University. 

★ 

Members of the Edmonton Icelandic 
Society, Edmonton, Alta., held their an¬ 
nual picnic on Sunday, June 22, at 
Victoria Park in Edmonton. The wea¬ 
ther was warm and sunny and a large 
number of Icelanders and their fam¬ 
ilies attended. 

The children had a full afternoon of 
races and games, and prizes, ice cream 
and soft drinks were enjoyed by all. 

A brief address was given by S. H. 
Samson who introduced the new 
queen, pretty Miss Ilia Arnfinson of 
Wetaskiwin, who succeeded 1957 
queen Miss Irene Henrickson. Miss 
Arnfinson looked most regal in her 
crown and robe of blue. Coffee and 
a basket lunch completed a perfect 
afternoon. 

The successful gathering was a credit 
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to the president, J. Henrickson, and 
his hard-working committee, consist¬ 
ing A. Arnfinson, S. Arnfinson, H. M. 
Sumarlidason and W. Halldorson. 
(contributed by Mrs. F. Smith, sec. 
of the Icelandic Society of Edmonton.) 
•k 

Dr. R. E. Heigason, physician at 
Glemboro, Man., for 13 years, with 
Mrs. Heigason and their three children, 
Roger, Susan and Kathy, left in July 
for Vancouver, B. C., where, while 
practising, he will embark on a four- 
year study of phychiatry and neurol¬ 
ogy. Dr. Heigason received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree at the University of 
Saskatchewan and his degree in med¬ 
icine subsequently, in 1945. 

★ 

The following appeared in a recent 
issue of Fjelagsbladid, published by 
the Icelandic-American Club of South 
California, edited by Mrs. Gudny M. 
Thorwaldson: 

“The Dinner-Dance given in the 
Old Dixie Restaurant on June 20th, 
in celebration of Iceland’s Independ¬ 
ence Day (June 17) was one of the 
most enjoyable gatherings our club 
has ever held. About 125 people sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner, and up¬ 
wards of fifty more came later for 
the program. 

“Highlight of the evening was hav¬ 
ing Mr. Sigurdur Heigason lead the 
singing and his wife Hildur play the 
accompaniment. The Helgasons and 
the Jon Thorbergsons from Morro Bay 
made the trip down to be with us. 

“Miss Emily Sigurdson, whose home 
is at Gaidar, N. D., sang several 
solos. Miss Sigurdson taught in a Luth¬ 
eran school in Hawthorne last year and 
has on several occasions sung for our 
group. She always thrills her listeners 
with her beautiful singing voice. Jonas 
Kristinson gave a talk on the signif¬ 
icance of the occasion. 


“Among the guests were five motB 
of the younger element in our gijj 
from Iceland, who have been visiB 
here for various lengths of time. T]B 
who have stayed the longest perlB 
are the mothers of Mr. and Mrs. Tfl 
steinn Gudmundson in Her 
Beach, Siguros Thorsteinsdottir 
Minerva Joesteinsdottir. Then tlfl 
were Johanna Gucllaugsdottir, ra 
mother of Jonas Kristinson, as w( ,j c 
the mother of Asta Perches whose n in( 
we have not learned. >c 

“Arnones orchestra played for o 
dance and received high act ar 
Charles Arnones’ wife is Icelandic, sti 
dis by name.” ■ 

★ Ir 

The Honourable Donald M. l lB 
ing, Minister of Finance has annouiB 

that the 1958 Series of Canada ■ j 

vn 

ings Bonds will go on sale on Oct® 
14th next. 3 

The new Canada Savings 01 
ber 1st, 1973. They will be of Sll 
for sale at 100 per cent up to Noq 0 
ber, 1958. The bonds will carry® 
coupons each covering a one ia 
period. in 

★ 'e; 
ar 

Miss Valdine G. Johnson, daug® 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson of 
nipeg, returned early in July :■ 
France where for two years she n 
a teacher at a school for childrnl 
Canadian armed forces personnel. 1® 
ing her two-year stay on ithe Contii }r 
she toured eleven countries and in rl , 

summer of 1957 visited Iceland. ir 

★ Ac 

Last January a student from led I 
graduated in mechanical enginetaj 
from the University of Califora 
Berkeley, Cal. He is Ingi Olafsson.l 
Olafur Sveinsson and Ingvarsd® 
who reside in Reykjavik. s 
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not! J 

vSl When Burning Lava Stopped 

tH 

■ Sent in by Mr. Hanson who is a descendant of Dean Jon Steingrimsson 


' 1 In the South of Iceland there stands 
r dav a very old church which is be- 
tlHarefully preserved because of a 
r > rack', a remarkable answer to prayer, 
wt iich look place there nearly one 
- ri mdred and seventy-five years ago. 

>da\ this old church, surrounded by 
ar oBstreams of lava cooled by the 
:cl ars, bears a silent, but very real, 
c, itimouy that God is interested in 
e welfare of -man. 

In the year 178S the island of Ice- 
nd came closer to destruction than 
any time during its long history. 

' "he volcano, Skaptarjdkull, erupted, 
vinp waste great areas of land, killing 
busands of sheep and other animals, 
helpopulation was greatly reduced, 
oilands of people died as a direct 
suit of the flowing lava or of starv- 
1 'ion. because almost all vegetation 
Hi lie island was destroyed. The 
Haintity of ashes, brimstone, etc., 
irown up into the atmosphere was so 
-eat that nearly the whole European 
orizon was obscured. Salso-sulph- 
reou'' rain fell in several coun¬ 
ties of the north. In the Faroe 
land the ground was covered with 
nd, ashes and pumice, and luminous 
etebrs were observed in England, 
‘Holland and other parts of the 
mtinent. In Iceland the terrible 
riiption was accompanied by great 
nthquakes. It seemed that the small 
.land was coming close to destruction. 

In.June, 1783, the flow of lava was 
3 great that for several days the sun 
as darkened above the island. The 
.londay was as dark as midnight. The 
eople despaired of their very lives 
5 the lava advanced, destroying their 


farms. At this time the minister in the 
district,the Rev. Dean Jon Steingrims¬ 
son, a man of great faith, gathered all 
the people together in his small 
church. He then conducted a service 
which was to become so famous that 
it is remerhbered to this very day. 

As the burning lava flowed on¬ 
ward, toward the church, the 
minister called the people to pray¬ 
er. He strongly reminded them that 
the greatest danger at hand was that 
their souls might be forever consumed 
in Hell unless they accepted the for¬ 
giveness as provided through the love 
of God and through the blood of His 
Son Jesus Christ. As the people wept 
before their God and lifted their hearts 
in prayer to Him, asking that Christ 
would save them from their sins and 
the danger at hand, the burning lava 
stream advanced toward the church. 
It seemed that the church would b 
consumed. 

The minister continued praying with 
his people. Perspiration ran down his 
face and fell on his clerical robes as 
he struggled in prayer with God. Sud¬ 
denly he quietly announced to the 
people that he had seen One praying 
to the Father who had hands that were 
wounded. The doors of the church 
which had been locked during the 
entire service were opened. 

The stream of lava had stopped 
only a few feet in front of the church. 
The only explanation that can be of¬ 
fered to this very day for the sudden ar¬ 
rest of the lava is that the powerful 
hand of a loving God prevented the 
destruction of this church and the 
people in it. 
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DETTIFOSS 

By KRISTJAN J6NSSON 

bar sem aldrei a grjoti grau 
gullin mot solu hlaeja blom 
og ginnhvitar oldur gljufrin hau 
gimmelfdum nista heljarklom, 
kveSur J)u, foss, minn forni vinur, 
meS fimbulromi si og as; 
undir fjer bergiS sterka stynur 
sem stra i nastur-kulda-blae. 

KveSur Jdu ljoS um hali horfna 
og hetju-lif a fyrri old; 
talar Jdu margt um frelsiS forna 
og fraegSarinnar dapra kvbld. 
Ljosgeislar a ]aer leika skaerir 
liSnir fra sol i gegn um sky; 
regnboga-litir titra taerir 
trollauknum barum }>inum i. 

.Tgilegur og undrafriSur 
ertu, hiS mikla fossa-val; 
aflramur jafnt }ju afram liSur 
i eySilegum hamra-sal. 

Timarnir breytast; boliS sara 
jsaS brjostiS slaer, er fyrr var glatt; 
en alt af som fun ognar-bara 
ofan um veltist gljufriS bratt. 

Stormarnir hvina, strain solna, 
storvaxin alda ris a sas, 
a rjoSum kinnum rosir folna 
i regin-koldum hamra-blae, 
brennandi tar um bleikan vanga 
boga, {dvi hjartaS vantra ro — 
en altaf jafnt um aefi langa 
aldan i Jrinu djupi hlo. 

Blunda vil eg i barum j)inum 
Jja leikur loksins hnig eg nar, 

Jiar sem enginn yfir minu 
onduSu liki fellir tar; 
og jjegar sveit meS sorgar-hljoSi 
syngur dopur af ann’ra na, 
i jormun-elfdum iturmoSi 
yfir mer skaltu hlaeja f:>a. 


HURLYFALL! 

Translated by T. A. ANDERSON_ 

There, where ne’er a flower pilloi c 
On cold gray rock its sun-kissed faT 
Where mighty crags the white-cagi 

bil 

Hold in their grim and cold emb*P 
There, mighty fall, old friend, tht ' 

I 

Thy mammoth voice in songs of nAI 
The very rock beneath thee sigheiH 
As reeds in chilly blast of night 1 

Singest thou of souls departed, 
Hero-troops who lived and died, d 
Of freedom former times impartt 
And glory mournful even-tide. 
Within thee myriad lights assernb 
Shed by the sun through cloudy L, 
The rainbow colors, turn and tre* 
In the troll-like billows of thy n <11 

Wonder-beauteous, awe-inspiring ’ll 
Art thou, the peer of water-falls; 
Ever gliding, never tiring, 

Within thy desolate rooky halls. .£ 
The times, they change and tribula 
Touches the heart so now it wee]IS 
Yet ever from thy awful station ^ 
Onward thou roll’st o’er craggy st; 

Verdure fades, the storms are ragi~ 
The ocean swell it riseth fast; 

On ruddy cheeks the rose is aging 
In sorrow’s icy stinging blast; 

On palled cheeks, the hot tears flojfi 
Show that the heart is not at east 
Yet, evermore the wild spray throvji 
The waves within thee laugh and t 

When dead to earth I’ve fallen, ejH 
Within thy billows I would sleep, 
Where no fellow-mortal sadly 
O’er my fallen corpse might wee 
And, when friends the mournful 

soun 

Dirge o’er other corpse shall sing, 
Thou, in zealous mood, astoundir 
O’er me shalt with laughter ring, 





